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1 Tus Addreſs, 1 OY I [ promiſed, ny" kel. 


low- citizens ſo early as the 6th of Sep- 
tember, has been long ready; but I have ex- 


perienced the greateſt: difficulty in procuring 
a perſon to print it. I have ſtill my doubts 


whether I. ſhall be able to put it in circula- 


tion. Vet am I reſolved to publiſh it; for 


if it ſhould * not fall into the hands ar my 


fellow - citizens, they will, at leaſt, Know that 


it exiſts. Yes, they will know it; and they 
will exclaim, „ guch is the Liberty, granted 
«© to men who have deen accuſed of the 
« greateſt erimes, of anſwering the charges 
preferred againſt them! So horribly alarm- 
«ed are their accuſers, in the plenitude of 
« their power, that no ſooner does the de- 
41 fence of one of their victims appear than 
& they annihilate it.“ This fact ſpeaks for 


itſelf; and ſays more than my whole work. 
It will ſhew, better than I have been able to 


do, dy means of what impoſitions this new. 
Government was Founded,” and. by what ag 
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. ADVERTISEMENT. 5 


There is but one ſpecious objection to this 5 
work which, I. have to apprehend :. : it will not 


proceed from Mole men Whaſe conduct it 
attacks, but from ſeveral of the individuals 


who concur in my pf. Theſe may be 
induced to fay © every thing which he ad- 


E-Fanoes in true g but why irritate, by the 
. publication af; ſuch; à Wofk, a Government 
*qvhich jour; ſilence might diſpeſt te the 


_ © afloption, of, moderate meaſures??... I. ad- i 
mie men who. hayer thus ale  goognels to 


believe, that either our writings ar qur 


can produce any change in the. diſpoſition of 7 


thaſe,coplummate. tyrants;, and. I here pledge 


myſelf. to: give. a full anſwer to this reproach 
| in a ſublequent pußifaadg. The National 


L alt 4.4 4.4 


1 monk, and. timid, e in the, 1 


Heaven, let not our . 5 alſo, the. oply 
good. that we have left, periſh; from the ſame 


Let cauſe, - At leaf, let us give one ſolemn con- 
5 tradiction te the, numerous falſehoods which 
have been Fee to our prejudice, and 


then be silent, if it would be ipod ne- 
coſſary. f 1 


t ri 2 15 * * 


2100 *& 3. $8." 


Ibis work has been. ; compoſed, i in 1A.) very 
cloſe retreat, and I publiſh it without having 
conſulted. any living being. The Whole of 
the reſponſibility muſt, therofore, attach to 


| me; and I AY * it upon Woe” 
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Jeck che commencement t of che FOOTY Re- 
volution ſeveral Repreſeatatives of the People, 
«th have taken a leading part in the events, ar 
even in diſcuſſing the principles which have marked 
the progreſs, of that mighty phenomenon, the ex 
tent of whoſe influence, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
on the moral, intellectual, and phyſical world, the 
moſt co mprehenſive mind, the moſt penetrating 
eye, is unable to deſcry; have adopted the 
expedient, not a very novel, nor yet an unnatural 
expedient, of appealing to their conſtituents as to a 
court deſtined to decide, en dernier reſort, on their 


_ political conduct. LALLY Tortnbar led the way; 


and, having given his admonitions as his laſt le- 
grey, deferted the country which he was unable to 
Bxissor came next, and, in an elaborate 
tract, ſobght to caſt on his enemies all the odium 
of crimes in which, if he were not an immediate 
accomplice, he was certainly an 'acceffary before 
che fact ; that is to ſay, be opened the road which 
they purſued ; be depoſed the ſovereign whom ber 


er m 1 eee 
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viii PREFACE. 
conſequences ro himſelf; it procured no reſpir 


from puniſhment ; and its wretched author, like 


many other [revolutionary heroes, was. conſigned, 


unjuſtly, to a fate . before, he had « moſt ” 


cc righteouſly deſerved. BRissor's example Was 


ſpeedily followed by his Right Honourable Friend, 


and confidential. adviſer, the Earl of Lauderdale; 
but his Lordſhip's conftituents were not leſs in- 


flexible than thoſe of the Gallic patriot ; they con- 


ſidered his & Letters” with that degree of attention 
and coolneſs. which is peculiar to the country, and 
diſtaifſed him from their ſervice. The lofty genius 


of Mr. Fox did not diſdain to purſue the beaten 
track; and, being more deeply ſkilled, than his pre- 


deceſſors, in the art of political fencing: he wielded 
his weapon with greater dexterity, and cautiouſly 
acting on the defenſive, ventured to make none of 


* thoſe. home-thruſts, which, when quickly parried, 4 
(as in ſuch a conflict they muſt neceſſarily have 


been,) expoſe the affailant to almoſt. certain de- 
ſtruction, In mort, his defence, very different 
ftom his attacks in the chapel of St. Stephen, was 
cuautious and guarded. What effect, however, it 
produced on his conftitvents, he has had no means 
of aſcertaining ;- except indeed their ſenſe is to be 


collected from the nen of: thoſe who are Me- e 


wat 04 


and his Grace the Duke of Noarol K. I am 
aware of the influence which the advocates of Mr. 


of Mr. 1 * Ae "PH ie he 
more , patriotic roaſts of Mr. Join Gait Joxzs 


draw from his continuance in Parliament; 
| : but 


FEDEFAOCE . 


but that | circumſtance affords no argument in his 
favour, as it would be eaſy to prove, that had his 


political conduct been the very reverſe of what it 


has been, he would ſtill, unleſs we ſuppoſe him 
not to poſſeſs the ſmalleſt degree of perſonal in- 


fluence, (a ſuppoſition which it is conceived his 


friends will not be very willing to admit, ) have 


had the honour of being returned by the worthy 

and independent Electors of Weſtminſter, + 
But whatever advantages or diſadvantages er 

reſult from addreſſes of this nature to the indivi- 


duals by whom they are compoſed; it is certain 


that they are- highly beneficial to the public, inſo- 


much as they afford the means of aſcertaining the 


motives, and appreciating the conduct, of public 
men. Thus, the cauſe of truth is eſſentially 


ſerved; and, indeed, we are more indebted to the 
conflicts which have taken place between the leaders 
of parties, and to the appeals to which thoſe con- 


fliets have given riſe, than to any other circum- 


ſtance whatever, for an accurate knowledge of the 
principal events of the French Revolution, and for 
the conſequent ability to expoſe, in the fulleſt 
manner, the treacherous miſrepreſentations, and 


to refute, with accumulated force, the atrocious 


falſehoods, of thoſe miſcreants who, baſely deſerting 


the banners of their country, ſtand forward, with 
unexampled perfidy, as volunteers, or as meremna- 


ries, in the ſervice oe. an ys intent on her de- 


Ma af 

The Addreſs of CamtLLE gaben in add 

much to this ſtock. of neceſſary knowledge ; It 
- | contains 


* 


. F'REF/A CE: | 
div 4 variety of important matter, and ex- 


hibits an expoſition of prineiples explanatory of 


the views and defigns 
uſunped the Governinent of France. The author 
was one of thoſe Members of the Legiſlative: Body 
who were choſen ſubhſequent to the: eſtabliſhment 
of the Conſtitution: of 1795, and having diſtin- 
guiſhed -hinvelf as a decided enemy to violent or 
revolutionasy meaſures, he was deemed. à fit object 
ol preſcription; and was accordingly included in 
thei ſentence of baniſument, extorted by a Turkiſh 
Directory from: à proſtituted Divan, which, after 
the memorable events of the 4th of September 
1797, wept away what little ens of talent 
_ and integrity in Republican France. | 
The principal occurrences which . ane 
diaz da have been detailed in the public 
Prints, bot it remains for the future hiſtorian of 
the Revolution to analyze the cauſes of theſe 
eternal divifions in the . indiviſible Republic; of 
the conſtant violations of freedom in that free 
almoſt to angihilation, of the elective franchiſe. of 
a gation which founds its boaſted claim to pre- 
eminence on the Perfection of its ſyſtem af re- 
preſentation. When. vain. and preſumptuous 2500 
riss gravely ſit down. to frame. a conſtitution for a 
people who have lived. under a regular government 
for many. centuries; to create habits, to form 


manners, and to ſettle cuſtoms for them; what 


can be expected to reſult from ſuch labours but a 
cragy fabric, liable to be fhaken by every. breath 
3 Gr Os EE „ OE 


of the factiom which has 


: Wahoo pens con 


PREFACE 1 


of faction, and ſubhect to Geſteuction u every 
rude ſhock of party-contention:? Let the men-who, 
iin years ago; exultingly proelaimed the 2 
of political. wiſdom, as diſplayed in the erection ef 
this curious ſuperſtrutture; no glory, if they 
pfeaſe, in the wonderful accompliſhment” of their 
predictions and the profound ſtateſman, who, 
more recently; made the important diſcovery of 
irs dorabiticy and permanence, proudly declaring, 
chat, Rke the hoh rehgion which its architects Kid 
proſeribed! it was 1 fümded om a rock,“ view, 
with ff complaceney, with ſelfegratulatiom the 
incontrovertible proofy/of his ewf mirarulous ſa - 
ggacity, and henceſosth iſſue, with leſs diffdener, 
with lefs heſtation; thoſe mighty truths; - whrch 
ſerve to inform the mind of a BUnDET Y, And td fix 
the opinions of a Nuss ! It is moch te be 
wiſhed, that the very correct and judicious write Bere 
Aludlecb to, having gained ſuch: immortal honour by 
his analyſis of the war, would farout the pubſie and | 
gratify bing, with an equally compretenfiveview . 
of the' cauſes and-confequences of the laſt Revolu- 
tioa in France. I can aſſure hum that he would find 
the ſobject worthy even of bis pen, and the young 
Telemachuſes of the Oppoſitien win leſe much if 


heir patribtie Mentor wiehhold his infffu@ivns on 205 = 


Tie immediate conſequetices of tis nt e 
the protraction of "peace to at indefinite period, 5 
_ the farther diffufiom of acobinical” principles and 
deſtruttive hoſtility, and che rectuction of Europe N 
we TO drendfor ſtate, which maft, F fear, ulti- 
| 24 mately - 1 


ii PR EA C E. 
mately leave, and that at no very remote period, 


no orher alternative to all the regular governments 


ol Europe, almoſt without an exception, than that 


of annihilating the Republic of France, or ſubmit- 


by, fins to be annihilated themſelves. HUI 


Extraordinary! as thę Revolution of September . - 5 


appeared to the generality of mankind, it was fully 
ted by thoſe who had attentively conſidered 
che politics of France and the principles of her 
| preſent rulers. This is not an opinion formed 
4 after the fact, but openly. announced long before 
-” occurred... Twelve months ago I publiſhed my 


tranſlation. of « The Banditti Unmaſked, and, 


in my preliminary remarks, adverting to this ſub- 
ject, I obſerved—5 The; Jacobins and the Direc- 
e tory. exert their utmoſt efforts to influence the 
& elections, ſo as to eſtabliſh the ſuperiority of 
ee their own party; and, if they fail, they will 
c again have recourſe to conſpiracies, in order to 
1 ſubdue that majority by violence which they 
te could not overcome by [lawful means; and, if 


«, their adverſaries do not employ equal vigour and 


<< equal addreſs, their plan will ſucceed.” (p. 28.) 
This has been preciſely the caſe, the end and the 


means have been ſuch as are here ſtated. As to fa- 


bricated conſpiracies,” holden. out as a lure to the 


People to ſecure their acquieſcence in projects of 


perſonal ambition and in ſchemes of perſonal ven- 
geance, they have been the favourite inſtruments 
of the Anarchiſts during the whole progreſs of the 


Revolution. Forged documents were employed, 


. 0 purpoſes, * the yery firſt — 
| >, | that 


V 
> 6 
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that pretended to give laus and a Conſtitution to 


regenerated France; but the French have not the 
merit of the invention; it is old as the days of 
ancient Rome; and the memorable notes of 


CæsAR may poſſibly have ſerved as a model for 


the royal porte-feuille of d' ExxxALOuESs, and the 
Auſtrian budget of Morzav*, Indeed, ſo groſs, 
ſo clumſy was the fabrication of this plot, and ſo 


5 little pains did its authors take to conceal their 


operations, that, in the preceding months of July 


and Aveuſt, their plan was not only alluded to, 


in terms not to be miſtaken, by the writers in the 


public prints, but was openly explained, from the 


Tribune, by a member of the Legiſlative Body. 


Throughout the whole of this abominable tranſ- 


action, ſuch a ſhameful diſregard of deceney, foch 
a ſcandalous contempt of public opinion were diſ- 


played by the Directory, and their Jacobinical ac- 


complices in the councils and in the army, that 

the mind recoils with horror from the contempla- 

tion of a people, ſo deſtitute of energy, fo ſunk in 

5 abject degradation, ſo plunged into the gulph of 

lavery, as paſſively to ſubmit to be the ſport f 
ſuch wretches, as tamely to bow their any to a : 


yoke ſtill more odious than oppreſſive, 
.CamiLLs JorRDan has painted thieſs- tyrants in 
ae but natural colours, and has filled up the 
bold outline, which General Danican had ſketch- 
t in © his Banditti Unmaſked,” __ a 13 


er 8 and 1 fe ere Addreſs, py 
2 C2; * 8 


— Ire * 
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kund. The ſummary of their virtues, to be found 
in p. 79, is particularly worthy khe attentiom of 
the Reader, and ought to be contrafted with the 
very faithleſs 'acevont of ſome of the leading def. 
pots, given by De 'Paves, in what he calls his 
2 Hliftory of the Five Men. The charges pre. 
ferred againſt the proſcribed Deputies, which none 
indeed, but the moſt ignorant dupes, or the moſt 


determined friends of the Jacobins, eould credit for 


moment, are repeſted with ſucceſs, and their fab. 
lacy and abſurdity clearly and forcibly demon- 
ſwated. It is truly curious to obſerve, that one of 
the heads of accuſation urged by the Directory, 
was the ſuppreſſion of political clubs, which, 
they: maintained, were calculated to promote the 
Prtopagatiem of true Republican principles. Jox- 
Dad takes great pains to juſtify this meaſure;. 
xeftory themſelres have, by a formal mandate 
(Arrett) of their on, dated the 4th of March 1798, 
diſperſed! alt fimilar- affociations, and, in virtue of 
thein ſupreme authority, | ſhut. up the places at 
which the mmemibers were accuſtomed to aſſemble. 
The teaſons which-they aſſign for this proceeding 
are too good to be given in any words but their 
on. It is evident; that fuck moufrous inſtitu- 
1 -/ioas can have no other object and tendency 
% that 'to/accompliſh the views of England, which 
it are to make the choice of the people fall on 
46 the ſmall number of i intriguers who manage ſuch 
5 forma and oy to 517 pure and ener- 
= 6 e 0M rac 


_ FREF&ACE _ 
0 Sete Republicans from n Ftuations of 
e public importance 111 
Ihe fact is, that the Directory bad cherfetves ; 
revived theſe aſſociations for the purpoſe of turning? 
the tide of public opinion againſt the moderate party, 
and, fo Jong as they conceived them to be favourable 
to their deſigns, they juſtly regarded their ſup- 
preſſion by the Legiſlature: as an invaſion of their 
high prerogative, and, conſequently, as à capital | 
crime. But no ſooner had their tyrannical pro- 


———— — — VA > RUNS 
- * * 


ceedings created a general diſguſt, and led them 


employed to their prejudice, than they deemed it 
neceſſary to aboliſh them; and thereby to commin 
that very crime thenmſel ves for which they had in- 
flicted the puniſhmene of exile on others. Their 

advocates in this country are leſt to panegyriae 
their patrons for this glorious. diſplay of republi- 
can equity, Mr. WaxTIIETD's claffical pen would 


do juſtice to the fubject; he might extract a fuĩt- 


able motto from the preface to his Lueretius; and, 
by way of epifode, he might introduce, as an enem · 


plifi cation of directorial clemency,. the pleaſant:ftooyy - 


of the Citizen, pillored and confined in inom for two 
years, for the heinous crime of reading the deſence 
of a legiſlator, who had been: guiky of i IR the 
ſplenſure of his five ſovereign-s | 
But it was not only in Fraue that the mo- 


2 party had to encounter - the calumny and 
the falſehoods of the Lab even W 


2 see p. 117, note. 


preſas, 
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1 preſs. 4t- ſeems, was proſtituted to this baſe, is 


ignominious purpoſe. The honeſt part of the 
community will hear, with aſtoniſhment _ in- 


dignation, the unqualified aſſertion of CAMEL E 


Jonbans that there is an ExoLIsR JoukNALIsT 


IN THE PAY or THE FRENCH. GOVERNMENT 3, 


E who joined his efforts to thoſe of the Jacobin 
faction at Paris, in order to promote the deſtruc- 


tion of men, whoſe labours were directed to ſoften 
the horrors of the Revolution, to repeal the moſt 
infamous laws that ever diſgraced a country, to 
give à death- blow to the infernal ſyſtem of Terror, 


to meliorate, as far as poſſible, the ſituation of an 


oppreſſed, ſpiritleſs, and enſlaved people, and fi- 
nally to reſtore peace to deſolated Europe. In 


any other times than theſe, a charge of this ſerious 


nature would be received with extreme caution; 


and an Engliſh mind would even be diſpoſed to 


repel, with ſcorn, an imputation ſo foul and 


- hideous. But, with grief I ſpeak it, ſuch is the 


baleful-influence of: Jacobinical principles, ſuch the 
extreme degeneracy of the age, that the moſt 
licentious productions of the moſt licentious writers 


meet with encouragement and protection; that the 


Britiſh preſs is become the vehicle of Gallic fenti- 
ments; and that there is no action however baſe, 
no conduct however atrocious, but finds a willing 
advocate in the venal journaliſts: of England, who 
occaſionally: ſtand forth as the apologiſts, even, of 


| imooraticy, "_ rebellion, — and atheiſm 


„„ 


7 See p. 43+ When | 
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When ſuch a ſpirit prevails, the moſt improbable 
accuſations obtain a ready belief, 


4 43-3 {; 


W hat foundation CAMILLE Nat had for 2 
charge which, ſlight and trivial as it may appear 
to thoſe who feel themſelves ſecure from its ee, 
imputes an offence of no leſs magnitude than a 
HIGH TREASONABLE MISDEMEANOR, and that of 
the worſt deſcription, it is not poſſible, at "preſent, 
for me to aſcertain. I ſhall only remark, that, if 


he ſpoke falſely, he could not ſpeak unadviſedly ; 
.- . the Tubje& of the paragraph, which brought forth 


the accuſation, had been introduced in a, debate in 


the Council. of Five Hundred, ſome time before 
the Revolution of September; and two of the Di- 


rectors, who muſt," from their ſituations, have 


| known the truth or falſchood of the charge, were 


members of his party. But the inductions which? 
theſe conſiderations ſuggeſt, are very far from 
amounting to a conviction of guilt ; and the mild 
ſpirit of our Engliſh Juriſprudence operating on A 
mind that is, thank Heaven! uncontaminated by 


French principles, has taught me to conſider every 


man that is accuſed as innocent until his guilt be 
proved. Leaving, therefore, this queſtion to be 


ſettled, between the writer of the paragraph, and 


the author of the © Addreſs,” I ſhall proceed to 
lay before the public the e of IAA | 
complaint. 


About the middle of laſt 8 * Direa- 
ory, having formed their plan for the deſtruction of 


thoſe-Deputies who oppoſed their meaſures in the 


Councils! determined to diſmiſs from their ſervice 


all 
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all den 8 as they k He nn be 
attached to a ſyſtem of moderation; and they re- 
placed them by men blindly devoted to their will, 
and diſtinguiſned by the violence of their principles 
and the profligacy of their characters. This 


change, 4 and the ſpirit which it betrayed, were.no- 
ticed. in the Councils at the time, and have drawn 
forth the animadverſions of Jon dan in his Ad- 


dreſs. But they met with a very different recep- 


tion from. the conductors of certain Jacobin prints : 
in England, who ſympathized, moſt cordially, with 


the French Directory, and adopted: all their Fs 


with wonderful complaiſance. In the Monxixo | 

CuronicLe of Wedneſday, the 26th of July 1797, 
a paragraph appeared, which, after commenting 
on the changes that had taken place in the French 


| adminiſtration, changes which were there ſaid to 


c embrace all that is great, either-from the force of 


« talents ot of numbers in the Republic,” pro- 


ceeded thus: Whom haye they exaſperated ? 


e thy Camilles, and other ſycopbants of royalty, who 
formed, in the Fauxpourgs of London, the mad 


« and dc gerate Project of a counter-revolution in 


 & France; and who uſed, in the cabals which they 
© held in Southwark and other places, to be flippant 
e enough to. boaſt. of the knight-errant expedition 
ee they were about to undertake. We ſpeak in the 


et knowledge of many readers. The prejettors of | 


« the plot are qa. 1 10 pear Arne. core wo 


cr a 3 20 
. + A writer, in a Moraing Paper of PY ling Fo 
ſome comments on this paragraph ; and, bavin — th ie moe 
norance of: its * as to the nature 


. | OT govt | 


* 


. 


r EE „ 
1 of that evening he Game. namema 


bs appeared, with the alteration of a few words. , 


— 


« was, it ſecms, in London, that Canuiie Jaz- 


2 % DAN, and Jther fycophants of royalty, Jarmed 
| c c the mad project, of .; re-elewating the throne in 


France, 8c. Kc. Nom, without, admitting for 


a moment, the juſtice of Jon naxy's accuſation, 1 
will appeal to every upright, impartial, unpreju= 
diced mind, whether a writer . avowedly in the pay 
of the Directory could have compoſed a paragraph 
more congenial to the wiſhes of his maſters? If 


| the anſwer be in the negative, I will farther. aſk, 
Whether the encouragement given to ſuch Sa 


be not a diſgrace to the country ? An Oppaſition, 


conducted as 4 true Britiſh Oppoſition has uſually 


been, may render infinite ſervice to the country, 
by exciting an extraordinary degree of aeal, vigi- 
lance, and cirecumſpection, on the part of the Exe- 
cutive Government; but an Oppoſition on F rench 
principles is a monſter in politics, that cannot exilt 
without danger to the ſtate. Men who can em- 
ploy ſuch tools as are employed by the ſcanty band 


which conſtitutes the mongrel-oppoſition of the 
: RY. day, a are Emp only in name, Of thoſe 
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events then paſting i Paris, . —. The We writer, £ 


2 with true cbriſtian charity, points out theſe members -who' | 


*© oppoſe the Directory as royaliſts who conſpired in London 


to promote a counter-revolution in France 4 which obſer vation 
ce is admirably calculated, in the preſent critical ſtate of things, 
** when party-vaolence is carried to the higheſt pitch, to pe- 


duce the aſlafſination of thoſe * ſhould the Jacobin, 


* e e | 
tools 


* 
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tools farther notice ſhall be taken i Agochel place, 
where, perhaps, the nature of their employm mer 


will meet with more ample diſcuſſion. ' „ 


* cannot, however, diſmiſs the ſubject without 
öde additional remark: putting the correſpondence / 
and connection which the proof of JorDan's ac- 
cufation muſt neceſſarily eſtabliſh entirely out of 
the queſtion, hat opinion muſt the honeſt part of 
the community entertain of the conduQors of 
Britiſh prints, who openly attack that party in 
France, which is moſt favourably diſpoſed to pro- 
mate, by a ſyſtem of moderation, the intereſts and 
happineſs of its own country, and to conclude a 
peace with Great Britain upon fair and equitable 
terms; and who conſtantly eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
oppoſite faction, which is compoſed of Public 
' robbers, aſſaſſins, and regicides, who have repeat- 
edly proclaimed an implacable hatred of England, 
and their fixed determination to erect a ſanguinary 
democracy on the ruins of its ancient monarchy ? 
Can men who do not bluſh to purſue a line of 
conduct ſo flagitious be ſurprized at the imputa- 
tions which are thrown out againſt them? Ought 
they not rather to exult in the impunity which they | 
are ſuffered to enjoy, and to glory in the contraſt 
which their ſituation affords to the fate inflicted by 
- their worthy friends and patrons, on thoſe periodical 
writers in France, who have dared to queſtion 
the. infallibilty of their opinions, and the purity of 
their minds? Whoever betrays a marked enmity 
to his own. country, and a ſtrong attachment to 
| by 5 | : . 7 her 


7 2 
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* Ki enemies, is à rebel in heart, and ſhould. be 
dtiven, as a peſt, from the ſociety of good and 


loyal ſubjects. I am aware of the ſcurrilous at- 


tacks to which T expoſe myſelf by the uſe of ſuch - 
language as this; but let thoſe who cenſure my 
expreſſions confute' my docttine; until that be 
accompliſhed, and I dare them to make the at- 
tempt, 1 know in what manner to treat their 
abuſe. I know the fate that awaits me, ſhould 
French principles or Freneh arms ultimately pre- 
vail o'er my native land; I KknOW what liſts of pro- 
ſcription the ferocious tyrants of Franee have al- 
ready prepared; I know what depredations theß 
plan, what maſſacres they project; I know theſe 
ſcourges of mankind, theſe 'univerſal aſſaſſins, theſe 
modern Men of the Mountains; intus et in- 
cute | But J ſhall ever regard the entity of mx 
country's foes as an honourable diſtinction, aud 
would rather bow my neek to the guillotine of an 
Engliſh. DiceQory, than have my reputation an i 
by the praiſe of a domeſtic traitor. | + {i 4 
IIa times like theſe it is a duty „ on 
evety public writer boldly to proclaim his princi- 
ples. When the country is in danger, neutrality 
is diſgraceful; and to de paſſive, is to be criminal; 5 
the man who forſakes his poſt in the hour f peril 
is a. deſerter of the worſt deſcriptiog. The criſis is 
awful beyond . the conception of ſoperficial. obſery- 


Nag. Unde das. rerdain” fee Ara ens: Mountatn- 
eers : the honourable appellation aſſumed by the Robeſpierean 
party, the relics and proſelytos of which are the ſtaunch friends, 
to ſay no more, of the] —_—_ prints in this country. : 
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ets, and Getritiayl in a peculiar manner, the united | 
efforts of thoſe true and ſteady friends to the Con- 
ſtitution, whoſe manly exertions, five years ago, in 
ſupport of the violated laws, gave vigour and energy 
do the public mind, and reſcued the nn _ 
from ignaminy, if not from ruin! 

But to return from this Aceton (ll indeed. | 
reflections which naturally ariſe out of the babe 
can be ſo termed, ) thoſe perſons who fo obſtinately 
perſiſt, in ſpite of the cleareſt evidence that was 

ever offered to man, in repreſenting our Miniſters 
as inſincere in their negotiations for Peace, and in 
aſeribing the rupture of theſe negotiations to the 
unrraſonableneſs of the Britiſh Government, are 
recommended to peruſe with attention thoſe paſ- 
ſages of the following Addreſs, which immediately 


- to that important topic. They will there find 5 5 


chat the protraction of the War was deemed neceſſary 


do ſtrengthen the authority and to extend the power 


of the Directory; a power which they had acquired 
by fraud, and which they maintain by violence. 
e will alſo find, that the principle of the War 

and the grand obſtacle to Peace, were © the revo- 


44 lutionary doktrines of the French, and © their nad 


projet of deſtroying all thrones and ſub verting all 
empires.” When they hear theſe ſolemn truths 
proclaimed by a Frenchman and a Legiſlator, they 
will perhaps be diſpoſed to grant that belief to him 
which they have 3 meu from | 


bes, © «their o own eee 5 


4 ops, ere, 


8 
9 
\ 
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portance, the acknowtedgments of Cane Jors 
van afford an ample confirmation of the argu- 
| ments which have been employed by Britiſh wri- 
ters. I allude to the dangers that muſt reſult to 
all il enabled Governments, after the concluſion of 
a general Peace, iſfrom the revolutionary machi- 
nations of che French. This ſubject has been ably 
diſcuſſed by the author ef a ſenſible and well- 
vVvritten tract, intitled, “ Remarks preparatory to 
che Iſtue of che renewed Negotiations for Peace; 
andi the authority which was quoted by me in p 
port of my own opinions upon this point, was one 
which has every claim to attention and reſpect. | 
| There i is no writer now living who has To intimate 

be © knowledge of. the principles and politics of the 
5 Republican Government of France as Marier 
du Pax: he had fo colely ſtudied their Hafen. 
15 charaQter, and diſpolicion, as to be enabled, at an 
early period. of the war, to develope. their views, 
and to aſcertain their plans with clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion. Thus all his predictions of the end and 
object. e's their public meaſures have been com- 
pletely verified ; and the eloquence and energy 
wich he has diſplayed in expoſing their gigantic | 
| ſyſiein of deſtruction, has procured him the honour 
of being finged out, by the regicidal band, as the 
bott againſt which the ſhafrs of their perſecution 
and the arrows of their vengeatice ate inceflantly 
directed. Wich favage fury they have hurrieck 
him from place to place, proclaiming the magni- 
tude of his talents by the extent of their own ma- 
| b2 V 
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lice. He long ſince onplained. ax inſtability of 


treaties. concluded with a Government that ac- 


knowledged no law but their on will; admitted 


no rule of conduct hut their own intereſt, and ſuf- 


ſered no engagements, however ſacred, to interpoſe 
obſtacles tothe ſucceſs of their ambitious and diſ- 
organizing ſchemes; and he painted out the means 
which they intended to employ whenever the con- 
cluſion of a Peace ſhould afford them an qppor- 
tunity. for. promoting revolutions in Foreign States. 
CAME JoxDan. holds the ſame language and 
gives the ſame; warning to the Powers of Europe: 
« They: will make Peace, but be afſured it will be 
cc merely, 4 a tranſit ſtory Peace; and, continuing 10 


e Profe 25 all the, revolutionary. maxims, and inun- 

15 4. dating all the countries in alliance with. Franc 
te with their apoſtles of rebellion, they will, in Ei. | 
c. fertilize, under. the Jemblance of Peace, ft the 


ee 'perms of a new and more  Jonguinary War.” 
Surely * ſuch” ſalufary admonftions, the Juſti ce 2 


which is "demonſtrated. by, ably. experience, "will * 


#3 PMs 


not be diſregatded ! | 1 921 


* Other parts of this Addreſs will 8 the Teiti- 
ments of the majority of Te People of France to. 
be, as 1 repreſented them | twelve months 1 ut i, 


cidedly hoſtile to the preſent order of things. .If 


it be neceſſary, as the Author. intimates, to $179 
the people ſaves:i in order to keep them R epublicans,” 
it follows, of courſe, that they are Republicans 
l heir, vil, and, would craſs robe fo, mere 


"ay Zee the Prelgee to KL TG, Domes 05 
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they leſt to * exerciſe of their on free choice: 


indeed, whoever conſiders the mulciplied: .calami- 


ties, of every kind, which that unhappy nation has 
experienced ſince the abolition of the monarchy, 
will eaſily conceive that there is nothing in the 
name of a Republic, or in any of its attributes; 
that can ſerve as a counterpoiſe to ſuch keen and 
complicated ſufferings. I have heard it aflerteQ 
by perſons, Who, after viſiting France, had traverſed 
the neighbouring countries, that there are fewer 
true Republicans in the French Republic than in 
the monarchical States. If. theſe diſcantented be- 
ings would remain paſſive, and pay a ſtrict obe- 


| dience and reſpect to the laus that afford them 


protection, they would. be nothing mote than ob- 
jects of commiſeration; as it is, I ean wiſh them 
to experience no ſeyerer fate than haniſhment to 
the Land of Liberty and Equality, where they may 
freely partake of thoſe Republican bleſſings which its 
| rulers denn N09 ſo ph ks 8 on the ee 
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4 moſt alluring rige „ 6 
Speaking of the national 3 obſerges; 
that, £ « 4 general bankruptcy. Prevails..ubroughout 
te Frence; that her, ©. public ſecurities. ars ili 
ce © farther depreciated; the courſe. of. exchange ill 
ee more and more againſt ber; a:\weakehed. credit's 
ce an ee cirenlatian; and diſcouraged induſ- 
« ery,” Adverting to the Government, he tells 
| wy hs the people are ruled by a Directory who 


have «2 * * Ae o death over all perſons s 
4 Rein a % W a ; right | 
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| e eller over ail: families; FO 

. -oppertimity of corrapting and intimidating all 
| . wen, | by vhe "influence! of hope. and ibo operation 
lf f far, Not content with having reduced 

5 cen eobole: people: to the moſt: ſervile tate of fabmi/- 
| | 8 fn in inſulent tyrants,” they male them; at 
_ = abe fame time, proclaim themſelves happy and 
de m Aud he laſtly giyes à comprehenſive 
IN das” hike an in The —_ 


l| 
I . . Cinflitition 5 than forty 
FS m 


@ of ies articles; the rope? tobich it commanded 
 < iprevocably 'deftroyed ; the National Repreſent- 
e Allos violently diſperſed and uiſolved; 'the ſhadow = 
4 , Lepiflative Body reduced tb the mo abjert = 
« flovery'; the will and the rights of the Pepi 
* reated with "rue!" Jerifien'; > he defporiſm "of a 
15 N Triawuiateſutfituedin the place of that Liber, 
* which fo" mich. blood was fred to" obtain © the 
22 of Woe armits tarnifbed:; en inflinoits hunt. 
wi pchimel; the" /outtes of wralls Wen 
Hh ap; bope txthiguifhrd in every Bm; an that 
public ſpirit which conſtitutes the' Jaft reſulerce 
| "of "the dummy, nearly" atihibilate?" by grief; at 
| ent the wien again" pues into that gulph 
| |  U\/ whence u rugerly Prove 10 extricate "itfelf; by 
| 
| 


EE , , — —_ 


« 2be mul experience ef the trumpb of a Jeu 'fas- | 
tw Mdividuels over 'a whole people; and of whe 
< Impotence of tbe moral: effort of opinion; againſt a 
A rampart of 'bayonets? ! I- Et thoſe who like 
the billoof fire,” buſter to France'ts partake of the 
"Us d appetites can never be 
| farisfied | 
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ſlatisfied with true Engliſh food. Meanwhile the 


ſound part of my countrynien will contraſt theſe 


heavy calamities with the real bleſſings which they 
enjoy under their own free Government; they will 
be grateful to a ſuperintending Providence for af- 
fording them the means of protection againſt the 
cvils of rapine, deſolation, and bloodſhed ; they 
will perſevere in their noble reſolution to defend, 
at all hazards, their liberties and the laws by which 
they are ſecured ; they will emulate the glorious | 
ſpirit of their anceſtors, by cruſhing diſaffection at 
home, and repelling invaſions from abroad ; and 
if, by circumſtances alike unforeſeen and impro- | 
bable, their magnanimity ſhould be rendered im- 
potent, their efforts abortive, they will not ſurvive 
the deſtruction of the Conſtitution, but Fn be- 
neath its ruins. | 


ca. 
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| v. 'U hawk already received one, . Addrefs pa me. 
The moment I witneſſed the accompliſhment of 7 
that horrid attempt with which we had long been 
threatened, the ery of indignation burſt from my 
heart, and I felt it my duty to inform you that the 
national repreſentation had been violated, that 
liberty no longer exiſted: but the ſtrong agitation 
of my mind prevented me from giving you, at that 
time, any ching more than a rapid ſketch of the 
tranſaction in queſtion. I now fit, down to com- 
plete what I then began, and thus to fulfil a ſacred 
duty. Violence may have cloſed the gates of the 
ſenate againſt us; Tyranny may have iſſued her 
mandates of proſcription ; ſhe may, in her lan- 
vain as it is impudent, declare that 
| m null with nhick, we were , by 


guage, as 
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you; but it has not effaced that indelible character 
which we received from your free and unanimous 
ſuffrages. All the ties by which we were united 
ſtill fubGft.. Four "repreſentative owes! you an 
account of his labowrs; ; an expoſure of the tyranny 
which has been exerciſed againſt him; a manifeſt- 
ation of the truth; and woe be unto him if a puſil- 
lanimous fear could make him forget, for a mo- 
ment, the abligations impoſtd on him by you, not 
only by the glorious title which you beſtowed on 
him, but by the affecting benevolence which you 


' diſplayed. in beſtowing it. — 
Beſides I feel, that, in fulfilling this. A 1 gra- 


rify the warmeſt wiſhes of my heart. Alas! is it 


in my power any longer to reſtrain the feelings 
which ariſe i in my boſom when I contemplate the 
A triumph of crime? Can 1 refrain from 
king, throvghovt France, for hearts that beat 
feſponſive to, Hat ſympathize with, my own? And 
where are hey © to de found, if not among yo. 
Eirfzens' of the Rhone, Lyonneſe; you who, in the 
midſt of univerſal degradation, knew how to pre- 
ferve the Sepofltary of all the generous affections 
of the human mlod; you, whom they dared to re- 
preſent as the moſt ardent abettors of deſpotiſm, 
and who are, perhaps, more worthy than _ * 
your countrymen to enjoy rational Hberty. 
We are not likely to miſtake the value wil 
object of this addreſs. While 1 proteft againſt 
fyranny, and* ſhew the atrocity of the means em- 
ployed to eftablifir it, it is far from my intention to 
urge Jeu do dale u arm in order to effect its ſub · 
N | verſion. 


(3) 


verſion, Far from me the thought of exciting : 
partial and indiſcreet attacks, which would irritate 
your oppreſſors, without ſubduing them, and would 
cauſe that blood, which is ſo precious to - your 
| country, to flow in vain, No, no perſevere i in the 
obſervance of that heroic.patience, which you have 
hitherto diſplayed; perſiſt in preſerving; thattranquil, 
but firm, attitude, chat proud ſubmiſſion. which 
cCitcumſtances rendered neceſſary, and which 1 my- 
ſelf adviſed you to adopt. The preſent times are 
undoubtedly calamitous: but truſt to the invincible 
nature of things; be aſſured that the authority of 
the wicked, contains within itſelf the-principle of its 
own diſſolution; be perſuaded: that: if; in the cor= 
rupted, but eoliaktancd, country which you in- 
habit, the uſurpation of power againſt the will 
of the people has become a matter of facility, 
it is no longer poſſible to preſerve it for any length 
of time, and that, ſooner or later, the public 
opinion will Fe to be the 9 force” in 
France. | - 
3 enlighten chat opinion, 1 to accelerate its 
progreſs, i is the ſole object of this Address. 
I ſhall, for: the preſent, confine myſelf to the 
conſideration of the royal conſpiracy. of which we 
were accuſed, and of the meaſures for- which it af. 
ſorded a pretext. In a ſubſequent publication, if 
it be poſſible for truth to reach you, I ſhall: expla 
the cauſes and the probable amen of the | 
Menn of our adverſaries. tf 40 11 | 
I can eaſily conceive; tans grains by 
dn, ah aſtoniſhed, at firſt, to ſee me give a 


1 = | ſerious 
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: Goes: anſwer to the ridiculous accuſation. of 4 
royal conſpiracy, which was not believed by any 
one of the perſons who preferred it; and that you 


will complain of my giving a degree of conſequence 


to the charge, by my refutation, which it otherwiſe 
would never have acquired. It is true that an ac- 


cuſation of this nature might be treated with diſ- 


Gain, if nothing were conſidered: but the proofs ad. 
. duced in ſupport of it; but it has, unhappily, ac- 
_ quired, from eoncurring circumſtances, a degree of 
importance which did not properly belong to it. 
It has become a pretext for violence, a title to 


baſis of a new government. When 


uſurpation, th 


we conſider it as the means of accompliſhing ſo 


eat a crime, we muſt acknowledge the impro- 
Sieg of — it; and if no one individual in 
France gave credit to the charge, ſtil} it would be 
uſeful and juſt to throw all poſſible light on the 
tranſaction, ""_ it _ to Serena the e 
themſelyx ess. 5 

But who is ee with os FR 
_ weakneſs of the human mind? Who does not 
+ know, that there is no lie ſo groſs but, if advanced 
with boldneſs, and repeated with obſtinacy, obrains 
ſome credit in the end? ' Weak imaginations are 


unable to reſiſt the redoubled impreſſion ;/ and ar- 
- Bent: imaginations ſeize it with the greater avidity 


becauſe they. are more deeply ſtricken with it. 
their ſurpriſe itſelf becomes the principle of their 
| Illuſion. If the liar prove victorious, what addi- 
tional arguments does his triumph afford! Is not 


* * of a battle ill 2 aa by the ignorant 
multitude, 


(18) 
multitude, as it was in the barbarous ages, a8 a de- 
ciſive proof of the juſtice 1 a cauſe, and even as 
: the voice of God himſelf: - 7 oo than want and 
Let us not then diſdain to ca the wk he 

ous confutation to the moſt abſurd charge. Let us 

prove that this royal conſpiracy never had exiſtence. 
Let us prove that, if it had exiſted, it did not fur- 
niſh the ſhadow of an excuſe for the en Toe. 
which i it was made the preteen. 

Certain individuals accuſe, People of F abt two 
and fifty of your repreſentatives, 'and two of your : 
chief magiſtrates, who had hitherto been honoured : 
with your confidence and eſteem, of having con- 
ſpired for the purpoſe of ſubverting that conſtitu- 
tion which you had committed to their charge, of 
re-eſtabliſhing a throne, privileges, and vexations'a 
 rhouſand times more odious than thoſe of the ancient 

ſyſtem *. What proof have they hitherto; furniſhed 
of this aſtoniſhing fact which'has appeared to them 
ſufficient to afford a legitimate ſanction to the in- 
fraction of all eſtabliſned rules, and to ths: over- 
| throw of mighty empire Ho tho 7 
They could certainly never imagine 4 an 
| affertion of this nature, advanced by them, required 
no juſtification.— They could not have ſuppoſed 
that the weight of their evidence was ſuch as to 
render all other proofs unneceſſary. On what 

could they have founded ſuch a ſuppoſition? What 
| would in this cafe have conſtituted n ſecurity ? 


© 2 See the 0d keel of hy 1 which was addreſſed, 
by the pretended legiſlative body, to the ang 75 Wn by weve; on 
the events of the 4h of September, a Ii ON; DOM I 
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Their morality, perhaps? Is there a man in France 


that would dare to make a ſerious appeal to it? 
Are they perſons of that deſcription who are allowed 


to offer their characters as the guarantee of their 


words? Their intereſt ? But were they not known 


to be our moſt determined, our moſt inveterate 
enemies? Were they not earneſtly bent on the an- 
nihilation of our authority? Had they not juſt 
deprived us of it by force ? How could they juſtify 
themſelves without accuſing us? Ho could they 
avoid paſſing for uſurpers without making us paſs 
for criminals? And what was more natural than 
to hold us up to the people as royal conſpi- 
rators? Is not this an accuſation which requires 
the feweſt proofs, and excites the greateſt hatred ? 
Is it not the magical found. which ſets a. ſtupid 
multitude in motion? Is it not the powerful 
weapon that was inceſſantly employed, though 
never worn out, by Robeſpierre and his accom- 
plices? Obſerve, then, People of France! the 
force of ſuch an evidence! They are known im- 
poſtors, our avowed enemies, who prefer againſt 
us a charge which they are intereſted to eſtabliſh, 
Oh! what an | admirable teſtimony is that of the 
oppreſſor againſt the victim of oppreſſion! 1 
« willingly give credit, ſaid Paſcal, © to witneſſes 
c ho cauſe themſelves to be maſſacred ; ; but 
muſt I give credit to the witneſs: who maſſacres, 
and who ſtands in nid of falſehood to Juſtify the 
aſſaſſination? 
But attend to them! they are far from being 
reduced to the ys 1. relying vpon their own 
5 Ample 
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ſimple aſſertions; they have proofs of every kind 
to preſent to you; - our counſels, our military pre- 
parations, our legiſlative conduct. We will exa- 
mine them all, demonſtrate their nullity, and re 
that they all turn againſt our accuſers. 2 

And, in the firſt place, how great is my aftoniſhs 
ment at finding in theſe famous documents, des 
ſtined to eſtabliſh, beyond the reach of confutationz 
the conſpiracy of two and fifty repreſentatives of 
the people, nothing more than a few ſheets Written 
in a ſtrange hand, in which only four of us; 
Pichegru, I mbert, Lemerer, and Merſan, are 
named and implicated! Let us check this firſt 
impulſe of ſurpriſe, and, without inquiring what 
connection can exiſt between theſe individual 
charges and the general conſpiracy which they ate 
adduced to prove, cadenvour””! to „ the 
value em” 

That ſtrict regard to truth, which is religiouty 
obſerved throughout this Addreſs, demands one 
previous declaration: Though impreſſed with fenti- 
ments of efteem for thoſe of my colleagues tb 
whom theſe documents relate, I had no particular 
acquaintance with more than one of them; it is 
therefore impoſſible for me to oppoſe to all the 
actions which their enemies have been pleaſed to 
impute to them, thoſe poſitive affirmations, which 
no prudent man employs without a thorough 
knowledge of a character; and the experience of a 
Whole life. I have no other means then of rea- 
ſoning on this ſubject but ſuch as are common to 


all Frenchmen; I can only form ivy jbdgment 


4 
111i 
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N 
from the documents which are produced. againſt 
them, and by ſuch acts * * lives as are known 
to all men. 
After peruſing theſe BR gs and conſidering 
' theſe acts, I confidently aſk the whole nation, if 
any man of candour can find in them any lawful 
ground of; accuſation: againſt Pichegru * ? What 
5 equitable judge would condemn a citizen, of any 
dieſeription, on ſuch proofs as theſe? A converſa- 
tion gf the Count de Montgaillard, found among 
the papers of d'Entraigues *, has been quoted - 
againſt him. In the firſt place, who can under- 17 
take to ſay that this paper was not fabricated or 
altered by the perſons who produced it and certi: 
Hed its authenticity? Are they not all known to be 5 
the moſt zealous partizans of the triumphant | 
faction? Why was not a ſecret of ſuch im- ) 
portance to the country ſooner diſcloſed ? Why was 
the accuſation deferred to a time when the party 
* accuſed was no longer in a ſituation to anſwer it? | 
Had not the porte-feuille of d'Entraigues been : 
long pointed out as the fertile ſource of every 
ſpecies of impoſition ? Had not Doulcet propheſied 
in the tribune, that it would ſpeedily produce 
a royal conſpiracy ? Admitting the ſuppoſition, 
that ſuch a paper had really been found on 
d' Entraigues, is it certain that d' Entraigues had 
not been deceived by an adventurer who had 
uſurped the name of Montgaillard; or that he did 
not commit the ne to er merely to 


3 M. 1 has Gnce 1 in the public prints, 
that any ſuch paper was found 1 him, —Tranfator. © 


mark 


1 * 


mark the -— Is it certain that Mont= 
gaillard himſelf was well-informed on the ſubject? 
Who is ignorant of the chimerical ideas which 
ſome of the emigrants take delight in cheriſhing ? | 
Ils it certain that he was not employed in the com- 

poſition of a romance? Who does not know the 
diſpoſition of many men to augment their own 
importance by imaginary miſſions ? Was not the 
perſon in queſtion already known to have before 
compoſed ſimilar romances, to have aſcribed to 
the Vendeans, and to ſeveral others, compoſitions 
which were only the produce of his own fruitful 
imagination? Does not the recical bear evident 


marks of falſehood on the face of it? The ſcene is 


laid at Altenkirchen, where General Pichegru 
never had his head- quarters. He is ſuppoſed to 
have accepted penſions for his wife and children; 
whereas he was not married. Are not all the other 
parts of this account marked by the moſt ftriking 
improhability? They neither exhibit the common 
habits of men, nor the known characters of the 


_ "perſons who are brought i into action, What muſt 


we think of this Count de Montgaillard, who ſends 
into the French camp a printer of Neufchatel, who 
did not know Pichegru, or any of his attendants, 
to extort from that general a diſcloſure of his moſt 
ſecret thoughts? We think ourſelves tranſported 
into fairy land, when we are told that the firſt time 
Pichegru, when ſurrounded by a number of per- 
ſons, all wiſhing to ſpeak to him, perceived this 
young ſtranger, he took particular notice of him; 
as, AFR > that he had ſame important 
| ſecret 


0 


ferret to reveal, and endeavoured to fix a meeting 
with him while talking aloud to a general who 
was with him. Here the wonders multiply. 
Fauche, in his turn, conjectures that Pichegru 
has conjectured his meaning; and accordingly flies 
to the place of rendezvous, where the general had 
arrived before him. Having received all neceſſary 
encouragement, Fauche, after a ſhort prelude, ex- 
plains the object of his miſſion; and that Pichegru, 
who is known to be a man of prudence, and re- 
er ved even to his own friends; that Pichegru, to 
whom, at this time, ſuch a formidable weight of 
reſponſibility attached, opens, at the firſt inter view, 
| His whole heart to a young ſtranger*, (who does 
not give him the ſlighteſt proof to convince him 
that he is really entruſted with ſuch a miſſion, ) and 
ſears not to communicate to him his diſpoſition to 
e 0 l 
Truly, here was an inconceivable boldneſs on 
the one part, and an inconceivable indiſcretion on 
the other! Who could ever have thought that a 
fingle rencontre, a ſingle look, would have ſufficed 


3 well remember to have read, either in the Journal de 
Franefort, or in ſome other paper printed in Germany, a letter 
from this FA UcRE, in which he diſavowed, in the moſt poſitive - 
terms, all knowledge of the facts here imputed to him, He 
Has ſince, I underſtand, renewed this diſavowal, upon oath, be- 
fore the magiſtrates of Hamburgh. But the elumſineſs of the 
Forgery was little regarded by the Jacobins of the Directory, 
who knew, by experience, that no deception could be too 
grofs to impoſe on the people of France. When their object 
Was once gained, a detection of the means by which it was 
_ accompliſhed could afford no uneafineſs to men who had a bay- _ 
onet to oppoſe to every argument that could be employed - 


againſt them. Tranſſator. hs . 
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for the arrangement of an intrigue of the firſt im- 
portance between two men who: were not only 
unknown, but muſt have been Ma to each | 
other! 

. "Thi correſpondence ended as it N Not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary inſtinét which pre- 
pared beforehand ſuch a mutual agreement and good 


- underſtanding between the Prince of Conde and 


Pichegru, notwithſtanding the deſire which the 
one had to ferve, and the other to be ſerved, on the 
ſecond meſſage that paſſed all their projects were 
abandoned. The Prince of Conde, who, for three 
years, had been fighting in conjunction with the 
Auſtrians, whoſe whole hopes were centered in 
them, ſuddenly ſeparates himſelf from them, and 
rather chuſes to refuſe the conqueſt of France when 
offered by Pichegru, than to avail himſelf of their 
aſſiſtance, and to ſuffer them to participate in his 
glory. Had he any other means, then, of effect= 
ing, alone, that counter- revolution which was the 
object of all his wiſhes? When he refuſed the ſup- 
port of Pichegru, where could he look for aſſiſt- 
ance, but to foreign powers? Did not that refuſal 
place him in a ſtate of dependence upon them 
more humiliating than ever? How, then, are we 
to account for this mad ſacrifice of all his friends 
and of all his projects to a contemptible jealouſy, 
in a Prince to whom no one ever denied the poſ- 
ſeſſion of common ſenſe and a certain elevation of 
mind? Let it was this firſt and only difficulty 
which, according to Montgaillard's account, in- 


N him to give up his . and even to — 
1153 6 off 
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off all farther communication with Pichegru, 
What: reliance muſt have been placed on the pa- 
tience and credulity of a whole nation, when men 
dared to rende ſuch ridiculous e in ſo n 
n cauſe! 
There has alſo been: endete 1 lng not Weben | 
hee, ſaid to have been ſeized in the 
baggage of an Auſtrian general, and to have 
lain forgotten, during a long time, in the baggage 
of the French army. Here the ſame queſtions 
recur. Was the general preſent when the in- 
ventory of theſe papers was taken? Does he ac- 
knowledge them? Is it known how this correſ- 
pondence came there? Is it certain that our enemies 
did not purpoſely ſow. theſe ſeeds of miſtruſt and 
diſſention among our generals? Have the inter⸗ 
preters explained the true ſenſe of the cyphers on 
which they have beſtowed ſo much labour? Have 
they committed no error, hazarded no falſe expla- 
nation? Why was ſo long a ſpace of time ſuffered 
to elapſe before this myſtery was revealed? Why 
wait until the party accuſed had his hands tied and 
his lips cloſed ?: How: came it that the accuſation 
vas not preferred until the alarm gun of the has of 
September was fired? 15 
Moreau !, it is true, ſteps burn at this 810 
ee to bear witneſs againſt the vanquiſhed; 
. | and 
as „ eee, Moreau, 8 was haben + in lack kink eftimation 
by the French, previous to the fourth of September, has in- 
curred, by his conduct on this occaſion, the contempt of all the 
moderate and rational people i in France. The determined Ja- ; 


Covins are the ly cantly in Paris by whom he is now re- 
ceived 
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and his teſtimony had a conſiderable effect, at firſt; 
on the minds of many. But you muſt obſerve; 
that he does not ſpeak to a ſingle fact which had 
come under his own cognizance; he merely gives 
it as his opinion that the inferences to be drawn 
from theſe papers are unfavourable to Pichegru. 
But, admitting his veracity to be inconteſtible, 
does it follow that his opinion is infallible? He 
himſelf admits that theſe papers contain nothing 
that can furniſh a judicial proof. What then ate 
thoſe proofs which are valid in the eye of an indi- 
vidual, but which are conſidered as null by a 
judge, particularly in a country where the con- 
ſcience of the jury conſtitutes the ſole W e of 
© deciſion in matters of fact? ; 
But, after all, is it clear that Moreau” s veracity 
is ſo inconteſtible? There was a time, I know, 
when he was the object of a confidence the moſt 
honourable to himſelf; but what muſt we think of 
a man who denounces a friend to the ſupreme au- 
| thority ; - who denounces him, roo,” without taking 
any of thoſe. precautions which a delicate and ge- 
nerous friendſhip muſt ſuggeſt? What muſt we 
think of a man who, having been long in poſſeſſion 
of theſe documents, only produces them at a time 


when they might” ſerve to accelerate or to Jun 
2 * 91 


. acived with cordiality. The conduct of -ihis Geteral affords a 

ſtriking contraſt to that of Pichegtu; while the latter returned 
from Holland pennyleſs and in debt, the former contrived to 
amaſs in that country (unleſs he is groſsly belied) no leſs a ſum 


than fix hundred thouſand livres, by the aid of which he now 


figures away in the public places at Paris, decorated with coltly 
| ee and attended * a” train * ann „ Th 


the 
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the: fatal revol ution that was then preparing ;z——who 
while, on the one hand, he repreſented Pichegru | 
as the leader of a party whoſe object was to deſtroy 
0 the bappineſs of the country, wrote, on the other 
hand, to ſeveral members of that party, aſſuring 
them of his devotion to their cauſe? How can we 
give credit to a man from whom we are compelled 
to withhold our eſteem? How confide in one who 
is in contradiction with himſelf; and who, at all 
events, has deceived one party or the other? Un- 
happy Moreau! ſuddenly become faithleſs to your 
country and to your friend, fallen, in the eyes of 
ſo many Frenchmen by whom you were eſteemed, 
from that ſtation of glory which you ſo worthily 
filled; if your heart be endued with ſenſibility, 
hom much is, your fate to be deplored _ 
But ſuppoſing theſe documents to be authentic, 

and the ſtatement of facts which they contain to be 
real, would that be a ſufficient ground for accuſing 
Pichegru of having betrayed the Republic? In 
fact, what do we find in them? A correſpondence 
begun, but productive of no conſequence, - Who 
would venture to affirm that it was his intention to 


execute all the ſchemes he. had propoſed, that he 


was not. merely actuated by a wiſh to open a com- 
munication in the enemy's camp favourable to his 
own views, to learn their deſigns, their diſpoſition, 
and their ſtrength, and, perhaps, to inveigle them 
into ſome ſnare?” What ſkilful general would have 
neglected fo favourable an opportunity? Do not 
the facility with which he opened himſelf to a 
. and the NOPE, with which the 

other 5 


( Is j ; 
other party put a ſtop to all communication, com 

in aid of this ſuppoſition? In ſhort, how many 
fuppoſitions oecur on this ſubject, all of them more 
rational than that of Pichegrif's defetion.; 4 

| Laſtly, do not. the rules of logic, as well as a 

regard to truth, require that the induction reſulting - 
from the peruſal of a few papers ſhould be weighed 
againſt the induction reſulting from his general 
character, and his public conduct? Who can be 
eaſily. perſuaded to believe that this man, of ſimple 
manners and frank behaviour; who early embraced 
the cauſe of the Revolution; who ſerved it with 
ſo much zeal and candour; who at a time when his 
baſe accuſers, ſlaves or accomplices of the tyrant 
Roberſpierre, laid waſte the internal parts of that 


fine empire, defended it abroad, reſcued our cap= ' 


tured frontiers, taught our warriors the road to 
victory, and, inceſſantly tempering valour with 
humanity, cauſed: that republic which they diſho- 
noured to be reſpected, ſhould have ſuddenly con? 


ſented - aſter the deſtruction of Roberſpierre, when _ 


the Republic, emancipated from the, yoke of its 
oppreſſors, began to merit a more ſincere homage | 
to give up his former opinions, and to abandon, in 
the eyes of all ne . victorious party whoſe 
hero he was? _ 
What an N man, al his 8 
5 lt have been! But what could have occaſioned _ 
fuch a ftrange contradiction in his conduct? In- 
tereſt ? Holland had laid her treaſures at his feet 
he had refuſed them, and returned to the obſcure 
Kauen of his nativity, bumble and pate Glory 7— 
V Had 
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Had he not attained the ſummit of glory? And what 
addition would the honours of that man admit of 
whom the public voice, in France, proclaimed the 
greateſt of her Generals and the moſt modeſt of 
her Citizens? Vile calumniators, who dare to lay 
your profane hands on his immortal palms; who 
deny his patriotiſm which was eſtabliſhed by vic- 
tories, while your own was only ſignalized by 
crimes, what are your contemptible and doubtful 
correſpondence, when compared with thoſe irre- 
ſragable monuments erected at Weiſſembourg, at 
Fleurus, on the banks of the Rhine, the Scheldt, 
and the Waal, and in ſo many other places, the 
ſcenes of his courage and his glory? Ah! when 
the hiſtorian, at ſome future day, ſhall relate the 
fatal triumph which you have obtained, he will 
content himſelf with ſaying—*© In order to prove 
«that they had ſaved France, they were obliged 
* to admit RL IE n amt hk _ * 
"Wy eddie? TEL fig) 8 
- Yes, you had, Ade, betrayed what "ew call » 
the country, generous. Pichegru. That day on 
which you ſhewed as much firmneſs in the ſenate, 
as you had previouſly diſplayed courage in the 
field that day on which you arraigned, with dig- 
nity, their criminal intrigues, you was holden up 
as a conſpirator, you was marked as a traitor. 
But let not your great mind be tormented by re- 
flecting on the ſuppoſed ingratitude of your country- 
men; let not the dignified tranquillity which you 
5 preſer ved in the midſt of misfortunes, be inter- 
rupted by the dread of ſeeing your glory obſcured 


* 


. „ 
by the e of the wicked! No! to hook been 
bated: by the tyrants of your country, and pro- 
| ſcribed for promoting the ſacred cauſe of virtue, 
was the finiſhing ſtroke to your hanours. Your 
name is repeated with emotion and reſpect; and it 
is vniverſally acknowledged, that your heart never 
conceiyed a deſign that was not nable in itſelf, and 
that had mot for its Object the: depp and liberty 
een OUS Ye. 'T cred; 7 
Toe eſtimonies like theſe, boswerr, are, in ata 
e en 1f the papers really eſtabliſhed 
the deſection which they announce, uhat proofs 
would they ſupply againſt the preſent conduct of 
Pichegru, which is the ſole object of the accuſation. 


before us ? Could they ſuppoſe that no-one would 


attend to their dates ? What! in order to prove a 
recent, an exiſting conſpiracy, 7a produce doeu- 
ments relating to other times and other circum- 
ſtances, to projects. which, according to your :awn' 
confeſſion, were no ſooner conceived than abandon- 
ed/! But admitting that Pichegru the General had, 
at that period, [liſtened to certain propoſitions from 
the Prince of Conde, daes it-follow that Pichegru- | 
the Deputy muſt have opened a new-cqrreſpandence' 
with him? Admitting that, previous to the eſta- 
bliſnment of the Conſtitution, he had irin:contern- _ 
plation to ſubſtitute the authority of a King for thar 
of che National Convention, does it follow chat, 
under the empire of that Conſtitution, at a time 
When he was Choſen to defend, when he had the 
po per of contributing to e it, yy aca Zo 


rd * 
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s Lady, and! this argument is detifive; ir not 
only his former defect ion, but even a recent a& 

of treachery on the part of Pichegru were demon- 
ſtrated, what have we to do with it? What inference 
is to be drawn from it againſt fifty-· three other con- 
ſpirators who are accuſed with him? Where are the 
documents that ioculpate them? Where are the 
Proofs that Pichegru had entruſted us with his de- 
ſigns, that we approved them, that we concurred 

0 them? In virtue of what law do they pretend 
to eſtabliſh this unity of conduct between us?— 
We gave him marks of our eſteem - Vou voted 
with us in order to raiſe him to the rank of ' Preſi- 


dent, which he obtained by an unanimity of ſuf- 


ffrages almoſt unparallelled in the hiſtory of our 
aſſemblies. He voted with us in the Council 
But a great number of members, whom you ſtil! 
ſuffer to retain their ſeats, were united with him 
by the ſame tie. If this concurrence of ſentiment 
were received as an infallible proof of a criminal 
connection, Why not include them all in the ſane 
charge? But who would dare call the members of 
a deliberative aſſembly to account for the actions of 
thoſe whoſe opinions they approve? What ſtandard 
does a man poſſeſs for deciding on the conduct of 
every member of his party? How, even if he 
dlamed their actions, could he reject their votes? 
If it were poſſible to know Pichegtu, if it were a 
duty to unmaſk him, by whom could it be done 
bur by you, Cowardly Calumniators! who, as you 
| fay, had been ſo long in poſſeſſion of irrefragable 
ih and who, hots inſtead of producing 
113 — 5 . 
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dem encouraged our error by your criminal 
filence, and by c e en ee 


laviſhed on him. 


So much for Piebegru and our ame wich h 
Min." I ſhall not ſtop to inveſtigate the proofs 


'- Exhibited againſt Imbert- Colomes; they are not 


deſerving a ſerious diſcuſſion; they conſiſt of let- 
ters of recommendation to Imbert from the Prinee 
of Conde, which our modeſt accuſers aſſure us 


vere found in the porte -feuille of the Marquis de 


Befignan. Nobody is better acquainted than your- 


felves, Lyoneſe! with the nature of this conſpi- 
racy of Beſignan's, which was made a pretext for 
diſturbing the peace of ſo many citizens of irre- 


proachable character. That mad adventurer, who 
paſſed himſelf for an agent of the Princes, was 


folemnly diſavowed by them. Would it be matter 


for ſurprize if he had ſupported an imaginary title 


by forged letters of recommendation? - Beſides, how 
does this private correſpondence affect us? Which 
of us had any concern with it: Which of us even 


| Knew of ita exiſtence? Was ever any thing ſo | 
ridiculous as to render a legiſlative body reſponſible, 
not only for letters written by one of its members, 


but even for all Letters which ſuch member might 


| have received? 


- I haſten to the declaration of Din as the 
cotrefpondence ſeized at Lemaitre's, the only pa- 


| 958 which can be ſaid to belong to the perſons to 


om they are aſeribed. But, in the firſt place, 
whar audacity is it again to adduce, as proofs of an 
e conſpiraey, documents relating wholly to 


* 
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paſt events, and publiſhed, ſome of them fix 
months, and others ſo long as two years, ago ? 
Could it be ſuppoſed that the nation would deſery 
| ia them any thing more than they had ſeen at the 
me of their publication? If they had really any 
weight, if chey diſcovered criminals, if they proved 
the ekiſtence of crimes, why did not you ſeize the 
perſons accuſed as ſoon as the papers came to your 
hands, che very moment when you gave them to 
the public? Had you not, at that period, all the 
means that were neceſlary for proſecuting them? 
Did got the wajqrity of the legiſlative bady vote 
acconding to your wiſhes ? Did not the danger to 
which che Republc was expoſed render it a duty 
w you to adopt fpecdy and effectual meaſures ? 
How could you: repreſs, for ſo long a period, 
that zeal for the Confticetion which operates ſo 
pomerfully on your minds? Why, by giving the 
alarm to che culprits, did you afford them an op- 
partunity to eſcape? Who can believe that, after 
the ſecret af their intrigue was expoſed to the 
world, they would continue to putſue the fame 
plan? Inmpoſtors! Who does not perceive that 
you could then diſcover, in theſe papers, no foun- 
dation for a lawful charge: that the want of a pre- 
text for your iniquitous conduct was the ſole 


motixe that induced you to bring them forward 


again and that you vourſelves ere che fiſt wit- 


neſſes in gur favour? _ 
A ſeoond peruſal of theſe celebrated paperagnly 
ſerves to energaſe my aſtoniſhment, and impels me 


WS. do aſk, how any e have the ef- 
| OY frontery 


E 

W to preſent ſuch documents to an enlight- 
ened nation? They conſiſt of a few ſcraps found at 
Lemaitre's houſe, directed nobody knows by whom 
or to whom, not faying one ſyllable of the prefent 

plot, not "denouncing one individual amongſt us, 
not reciting one fact, and containing nothing more 
than the vague opinions and reveries of ſome 
ſtupid politicians, who would be even too much 
W by having them confidered as grounds 
for profecutioh of themſelves. This was the light 
in which they were viewed by the National Con- 
vention, when they admitted, without heſitation, 
the juſtification of Doulcet, the perfon moſt impli- 
cated in them; and it was in this light that they 
vere conſidered by the pretended Legiflative Body 
themſelves when they eraſed Doulcet's name from 
the liſt of exiles, on the bare mention of this former 
deeifign In his favour b. 
I, next obſerve à long denunciation; the work of 
| 4 man, from whom the hope of reward or the 
dread of puniſhment has extorted the ſecret of a 
cauſe which he calls his own; who violates all his 
oaths, who betrays all his friends „ and who ſers 
out by Ze his own infamy, and by de- 
voting himſelf to the contempt. of all parties. 
Whit a witneſs ! Implicit credit ought certainly to 
be given to all the aſſertions of ſuch'a man as this! 
He cannot poſſibly be ſuſpected of exaggerating 
facts in order to enhance the merit of his treachery ! 
He cannot de ſuſpected of haying accuſed innocent 


4, See the account of the fading at the Odecn, on the 4th of 
September, as given in the Moniteur, 
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perſons from motives of ae or of perſonal 
Intereſt! | wy þ 
-— Jets after all, SAR a FALL TY denunciation | 
it is! It announces the hope which the Royaliſts 
found on à portion of the Legiſlative Body, 
and on the approaching elections; as if the 
ideas fondly cheriſned by men, who had long 
inhabited the land of illuſion, could regulate 
the proceedings in ſuch, a cauſe as this; as if a 
hope were eyer admitted as the proof of a ſubſe- 
quent act; a project, as the demonſtration of ita 
| ſucceſs! He ſpeaks of the meetings at Clichy, and 
yet he confeſſes that he was not acquainted with a 
| fingle member, acknowledges. that he did not 
know which of them were diſpoſed: to ſupport his 
cauſe, and repreſents Lemerer and Merſan as: the 2 
only intermediate agents between the party and him - 
ſelf; Lemerer, who ſeldom attended the meetings, 
drr Merſan, who was, at that time, prevented from 
ing there by the law of the zd Brumaire 
(08. aqth). - He mentions, them, without ex- 
plaining when, in what place, and in whoſe pre- 
ſence, he had ſeen them; he mentions them; and 
bis own impudent aſſertion i is the only proof which 
he offers of the fact. Thus ends that famous de- 
nunciation, which does not even exhibit, againſt 
any one perſon, a charge G&lerxing the attention ol 
a man of ſenſe. | | 
Yet theſe are all the Jocuments which the 
Directory have hitherto produced Theſe con- 
ſtitute the ſum total of their proofs of the ex- 
ä of ſo vaſt a . * And although they 
r 
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| dulty promiſe new documents, which I promiſe to 

explain whenever they ſhall produce them; although 

the Directors and the Legiſlators mutually encou- 
rage each other to accelerate their fabrication, they 

have not yet dared to bring them forward from that 
workſhop of iniquity in whieh they are preparing 
them, from that workſhop in which MzRLin, who 
muſt underſtand my meaning, delivering to bis 

clerks ſome rough materials, orders them to work m_— 
up into à royal conſpiracy, under pain of that dr 


ful chaſtiſement which" has been afually aui 


on one of them... . . 4 - Obſerve, Frenchmen, all. 
the weight of the induction which reſults from this 
circumſtance in our favour, and to their prejudice: 
Ho demonſtrative is this want of proof! Ho] 

eloquent this filence.! - If fifry-two repreſentatives. 
had really conſpired, how many written traces o 
their conſpiracy muſt have remained? Is it credible: | 

that no ſpy would have detected, no accomplice: 
| betrayed them? Is it credible, particularly after the 
diſcovery of the plot, when the victories of their 
opponents carried every thing before them, by the 
operation of hope or the influence of fear, that pro- 

ſeription, misfortune, which generally ſuffices to pro- 
duce accuſers even of the innocent; ſhould not have 
brought forward one witneſs againſt the guilty * | 
Once more let meobſerve, how complete mult the 
Innocence of fifty-four objects of proſcription be, 
againſt whom, Calumny, in the plenitude of her 
power, has been able to produce no other docu- 
ments than the reveries of an egg and _ 
2 pL falſchoods of a traitor ! eel WD. 
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ce But in defect of written teſtimonies, there 
ee exiſt ſaid they e material and living traces 
ec of the plot. The confpitators wrote but little, 
es but they were conftantly in action; they had a 
te fixed place of meeting, they went thither fre- 
et quently; they went to Clichy to Clicby! 
Queſtion them no farther; do not preſs them to 
know what we could do, or fay, there. Do not 
expect from them, any particulars, or explanation, 
of what paſſed at thoſe meetings. He went to. 
Clichy 3 chat alone ought. to ſatisfy you.—Alas ! 
Do you not know, that it is the firſt maxim of the 
great art of Revolutions, to create certain words, 
vhich, though deſtitute of all fignification in them- 
ſelves, may engender, in the ardent and weak 
imaginations of the multitude, a erdud of ideas, 
which acquire enereaſed efficacy from the very cir- 
cumiſtance of their being indeterminate and ob- 
. fenre? It is the empire of darkneſs which children 
people with monſters and phantoms; it is the ſecret 
of thoſe terrible words by means of which the Sybils 


oer Pythia tertified nations, overthrew. empires, and 


had ſufficient force, of themſelyes, to realize the 
predictions they announced. Our Revolutioniſts 
of September had not forgotten the mighty advan- 
tages which their predeceſſors had conſtantly de- 


rived from this magic power of ſigns over the imac 


ginations of men. They, therefore, reſolved to 

have a new ſign of their own, and they adopted 
Clichy; — Clichy, repeated in the tone of an oracle, 
Clichy placed at the head of all their fatal predic- 
tions; Clichy aſſociated with, the miſery of the 
| _ fate- 


- 
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Nute - creditors, with tbe calamities of war, with the 
maſſacres of Republicans; Clichy, inceflantly ſur- 
rounded by the phantoms of Pitt, of Cundi, and 
the king ef Blankenberg, has become, in their 
hands, the ues care crow of the ſtupid * 
titude. _ | 
In the dae of theſe: iceueen Wine let 
me preſent you with a rapid ſketch of the cauſes 
- which gave birth to the club at Clichy, and of the 
objects which it was intended to promote. 
Clichy was inſtituted during the preceding ſeſ- 
fron, and ſeveral. of thoſe very men who are now 
our adverſaries aſſiſted in its formation. The Legiſ- 
lative Body was then divided, like all other deli- 
Fo berative aſſemblies, into two rival parties, which 
| ſtruggled for the pre-eminence, One of theſe par- 
ties aſſembled regularly at the hotel de Noailles, 
to diſcuſs the meaſures which they meant to pro- 
poſe in the council; they endeavoured at once to 
acquire a true knowledge of their own intereſt from 
av variety of contending opinions, and to add to 
their ſtrength by an unity of conduct. The ex- 
perience which they had had of the nature of public 
aſſemblies had convinced them of the ſuperiority 
which men who previouſly regulate their proceed- 
ings among themſelves muſt invariably have over 
others who act without concert, merely from the 
ſpontaneous ſuggeſtions of their own minds. It 
became neceffary for the oppoſite party to follow 
their example; they wiſhed to balance, by ſimilar 
means, the ſtrength which their adverſaries derived 
from this inſtitution. The hotel de Clichy was the 


place 
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what Hae. upon for. their meetings. . 
intelligent and courageous minority, cloſing n 
ranks, ſuſtained the efforts of a corrupt majority, be- 
came at times the majority themſelves, and, during 
a. ſpace of ſixteen months, ſupported a defenſive 
| campaign, the prudence of which excited the ad- 
miration of politicians, and ought to be ee 
bered with gratitude by all Francde. f 
The features by which theſe two W were 


chart eri were ealculated to determine tbe 


choice of deputies that were to compaſe the new 
Third, to be elected in the month of March. The 
old club of Noailles, compoſed of the relics of the 
Jacobins, declared itſelf the defender of all the 


Revolutionary laws which ſurrounded the Conſtitu- 


tion at its origin, and were contrary both to its ſpirit 
and its text. The Conſtitution, and the Conſtitution 
alone, was the watch-word at Clichy. | Reinforced. 
with a great number of the members of the New 
Third, this ſociety extended its influence, without 
changing its nature. The members continued to 
deliberate on the means of inſuring the literal exe- 


cution of the conſtitutional act, and they diſcuſſed. 


the opinions and the conduct of the candidates for. 
the poſts which the Legiſlative Body had to beſtow. 
They endeavoured to oppoſe ſome obſtacle to the 
15 growth of that deteſtable faction, which already 


| 1 to manifeſt their e and threatened to 


„ „ 


tion. 5 


| This is 4 faithful, account of the. meetings. at 


„ 


| particulars? . 


Fa 
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particulars ? Whatever our enemies may invent or 


advance as to its object and deſign, 1 have but 


two very plain queſtions to put to them. T hey 
Wish to make the club at Clichy ſerve as a proof 
of the grand conſpiracy of which they accuſe us. 
This can only be underſtood in two ways; either 
all the members of the club were in the ſeeret of 


the plot, or this ſecret was confined to a ſmall num- 


ber who rendered the club. the inſtrument of their 
ſchemes. 


Will they. ſay, i in "the firſt place, that the whole 9 7 


club were accomplices in the conſpiracy, and oaly 
aſſembled for the purpoſe of deliberating on the 


means of carrying it into effect? But then they 


will have to explain the reaſon why, out of more 
than two hundred members of the Legiſlative Body 


who attended theſe meetings, only forty-five were 


denounced by them as conſpirators ;* why the reſt 


remain unpuniſhed, and why a great number of 


them are till allowed to retain their ſeats. They 
will have to explain to us, why ſeveral were appre- 
hended who never, or very ſeldom, attended. 

Pichegru and Willot, whom they repreſent as our 
leaders, went there but once; Portalis, Simeon, 
Trongon du Coudray, and ſeveral others, con- 
ſtantly refuſed to attend. Our accuſers, therefore, 


admitted that a mere attendance at Clichy did not 


render a man a conſpirator. Beſides, were theſe 
meetings at Clichy holden in ſecret? Were not the 


place, the day, the very hour of meeting publicly | 


known? Was not every perſon who choſe to go 
admirred | Did not a, number of indiſcreet perſons 
belong 


;; 

belong to it? Did not traitors wettlelber ſucceed 

in gaining admittance ? Was not the reſult of each 

fitting known to the Directory the next day? Was 

it not communicated to the public by the Jourtial- 

its? What an abſurdity to ſuppoſe that conſpira- 

tors, and particularly loyal conſpirators, would have 

thus carried on their deliberations in the face of all 

Paris! And how happened it, that, of ſo many 

ſpeeches made and refolutions taken, before ſuch | 

a multitude of witneſſes, nothing was collected that 
could afford, I will not ſay, a proof, bur « even the 

Nlighteſt indication of a conſpiracy? _ 

Will they rather be diſpoſed to affirm that the club 

at Clichy only contained ſome few conſpirators who 
controuled the other members without communi- 15 

cating their own plans? Let them explain to us, in | | 

the firſt place, by what means they aſcertained the 

exiſtence of a plot at Clichy ; how they learned the 
| ſecret; and how, at the diſtance they were at from us, 
they gueſſed our object better than thoſe perſons 
who daily attended the meetings, and who, by their . 

own confeſſion, never had the ſmalleſt. ſulpicion of 

it. Let them name their authors and produce the 

informations they received. Why do the men who 

cover the walls with a faſtidious and inſignificant 

collection of ſcraps found at Lemaitre's, conceal 

from us thoſe documents which can alone give any 

kind of ſupport to their cauſe? I now argue on the 
ſuppoſition that the plot really exiſted? Let them 
next explain bow they learnt to diſtinguiſh, amidſt 

that crowd of deputies, the real depoſitories of the : 


ſecret; thoſe whom they _ the — How they. 
came 
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eame to ſuſpe& that ſeveral who preſided, who 
ſpoke at Clichy, who appeared to have an influence 
there, were not the criminals; and that others 
who never ſpoke, who attracted the attention of no 
man, were nevertheleſs the myſterious chiefs of the 
conſpiracy? What was the characteriſtic feature 
that taught them to make this diſtinction? Laſtly, 
and this is the grand problem—let them explain to 
us how thoſe leaders, in whoſe hands Clichy was ſo 
powerful a weapon, conſented to diſſolve the meet- 
ing, even propoſed its diſſolution themſelves, and 
that at a period when there was the greateſt ne- 
ceſſity for its exiſtence, one month previous to the 
term ſaid to have been deſtined for the Pen | 
ment of all. their plots. 1 
| Yes, ſuch was our candour, ſuch our: fincere 
diſpelitiao to enforce the execution of the exiſting 
| Conſtitution, that, when the eſtabliſhment of clubs 
in every quarter "threatening to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the ſtate convinced us of the neceſſity 
of a general law againſt political ſocieties, although 


the exception in this inſtance would have been ſtricti - 


legal, although there was no ſimilitude or con» | 
nection between the aſſociations formed by the 
members of the Legiſlative Body for the purpoſe of 
preparing plans for the ſanction of the council, and 
availing themſelves of the advantage of a more 
deliberate and profound diſcuſſion, i in the functions 
which they were ſent by the people to diſcharge ; 


and clubs formed by individuals, having no-ſhare 
in the formation of laws, and having nothing to do © 
but to obey them, and whoſe diſcuſſions, therefore, 


60060 en! 
public order; we would not ſuffer our conduct 
to afford the ſmalleſt pretext to ignorance or pre- 


ES 


tend to produce 'a {pie beef wr 


Fudice:" We ourſelves ſacrificed an uſeful aſſociation. 
In order to put a ſtop to Jangerous'enterprizes.; we 
outlelves, in order to extinguiſh party-hatred, con- 
ſented to diſſolve that ſacred phalanx which we had 
formed around the ark of the Conſtitution: '' You 


may judge, People of France! by this fact, of the 
tectitude of your faithful repreſentatives ! What 


did we leave undone that could tempt them to 


abandon their criminal defighs ? What did we not 


3 


do to convince-them that the object of our meet- 
ings was to prepare the means of reſiſtance and not 
thoſe of attack? We ventured to entertain a hope 
that their ſavage minds would be” ſoftened ; we 
ventured to believe that there were ſome Mende of 


truth and peace among them. 'Ah ! if they had 


really poſſeſſed any portion of candour; if, as 
they pretended, they only wiſhed to defend the 


Conſtitution, and to ſerve the country, this trait 
| of our conduct would have undeceived them for 
_ Ever, That day volild have ſeen all factions diſ- 


appear; and, inſtead of availing themſelves of our 


eneroſity to promote our deſtruction, they would 
have conſigned to oblivion all paſt animoſity, and 


* come to mix war us and 426 ally under WE 
common ſtandard.” 19 fi | = 


* 5 K 


They adduce, as the laſt al proof WP our 


conſpiracy, the military preparations of our com- 


mittees of inſpeftors, | ; hed tell you _ we in- 
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Ade to attack the Directory, i in the night of- the 


fiſth of September, that the arms were prepared, 


the cards diſtributed; the ſignals for rallying agreed 
: upon; ; that they had found ſeveral members of the 
two councils aſſembled, at four o'clock! in te 


morning of the fiſth, in the room appropriated td 


the Committee of Inſpection of the Council | 


Elders; in order finally to ſettle: the whole plan: of 

| hoſtiliry;/ 4919 50% bos ys! 219 Thani of Mint 5:4 

* Þ begin by declatings/ for my own: part, that * 
never had the ſmalleſt knowledge, either of the 
cards, the ſignals, the regiſtration of names, or the 
collection of arms. But I Will not have this de: 
claration conſidered eveti-asthe-ſhadow: of a proof. 
I go ſtill farther; and will admit, for 4 moment, 

= ber of all theſe: facts which were unknown to 
Men were enrolled, armed, ſtationed; be it 


Ry 15 2 * are we to conclude from thence? Where 


is the proof that they were prepared, as it is aſſert- 
5 co o act o on "he 1 2+ gs ae are the 
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It i⸗ neceſſary to > bn in a this =" Bog 157 the Kg „ 
thoſe who, in great events, are curious to be informed #4 
- particulars, that the Directory had, in fact, intended to m ake 
| their attack in the night between the third and fourth of 
dember: A miſunder ſtanding (for when men are engaged in 


Ns important taſk of. ſaving : their country, they cannot chink ” 


every thing) occaſioned the attack to be deferred till the pro- 
 clamation of the Directory was at preſs. Their ſiege was begun 
- like that of the Abbe de Vertot. It was paſted up at the break © 
of day, and gave an account of the attack of the preceding 
night; the inhabitants of Paris were very much, aſtoniſh 
when they roſe in the morning to learn that 256 advanced poſts 
of the Dire@ory had Been driven in, while thoſe who lived neareſt to 
- them had heard nothing of the matter. It was therefore deem- 


: * 1 tp abandon this + attack of the poſts,. * * 


* 
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piools that they were deſigned, for the purpoſe oi 
anack, and not merely ſor that of (defence ? Wer 5 
1 have recourſe to means of defence? 
Could the fear oflattack appear chimerical ? What! 
When the determination to effect our ruin had 
been adapted ſeveral months before; when the 
means were preparing in the fight of the publie; 
when troops, advancing at different points, violated 
the conftitutional circle, and openly proclaimed the 
6bje&t of their march; when the Directors gave a 
vague and evaſive anſwer to the ſerious charges 
preferred againſſ them; when miniſters af approved 
fidelity were replaced by men whoſe very appear- 
rance was an indication of apptoaching calamity ; 
when ſoldiers in, diſguiſe, and declared Jacobins, 
flocked to the metropolis from the armies and the 
departments; when every thing that paſſed at their 
gloomy meetings was known; when information 


, was received that they had been ſent for by one val 


the Directory, and were paid by him, in the expec 
tion of a ſpeedy revolution; when a ſyſtem of de- 
e e e . at 


"nk as an error of the 3 1 which they . 
that the Directory were to be attacked the Seeg 
was only a flight change of the paſt to the future. 
See, in all the Fournals, the proclamation f the Executive/Di» 
reZory to he people e een | 
September 
OG bis perfectly correſponds with the ſyſtem adopted. by the 
acobin prints in England, (whoſe conduftorsſeemto-barmonize 
Seu with the Directorial Journaliſts of France,) for bring 
ing che two Houſes of Parliament into diſeredit with the people. 
Fortunately, there is no reaſon to apprehend, that the ame 


we” will be produced by tboir patriotic efforts; our ky: 4-age 
; thong 
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Paris, and diffuſed. -through the be ieee 
the troops to ſeditious and inſolent threats; when, 
ia the blind tranſport of their rage, they had talked 
of turning their arms againſt che legillators of their 
country; when the Directory, called upon to ſay 
what meaſures they had taken to repreſs tiris auda- 
city, juſtified it in their meſſages, and proved them. . 
felves' accomplices in the deed ; when Augereau, 
the principal author of theſe addreſſes, who firft ſes 
_ duced the-foldiers and then made them ſign them 
and who carried them himſelf to Paris; had juſt 
received, as the reward of his crime, the command 
of the troops in that city; when all the journals, 
all the pamphlets of the faction, announced the 
expected Revolution, ſaying, a few days more, 
and thoſe who are called the conſpirators will be 
annihilated, —a few days more, and what they 
call liberty will be ſaved; when the preſideũt of 
the Directory himſelf, in a ſolemn harangue; did 
not fear to allude to the deſigns which he had form- 
ed when a tlioufand puivate- advices'from perſons 


i 


thoug h Mr. Gilbert Wakefield ; Vim the effrontery/ w ligmeciſe 
daf as * the vagabords and outcaſts of ſociety,” as d mere profii- 
gare merrenarias; a libel the moſt groſs, the moſt falſe; aud ne 
moſt in famous, on a dec een of perſons, to oP OI --- 
but à poor compliment to Tay, that, taken coll — 1 4 | 
3558 members of ſociety than hiniſelf. Our ſoldiers, 
have too much ſenſe as well as lo yalty to be ſeduced: from 
cl —— to their ſovereign and to hel country;zby the deſ- 
exertions of- profligate/ ſerĩbblers, who ate devoted ta” 

ſervice of their enemies. — But, methinks, it would be but 

| Te in Mr. Fox, Mr. Erſkine, and their political aſſociates, 7 
| == 22 me oceaſions, where it ſuits the purpoſes of party, | 
betray ſuch extreme anxiety for the honour of parliament; to 
1 theſe os libelliſts under the co guizance of the, 


r 
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in the ſervice of the Directory and of the miniſters, 
gave notice of an approaching exploſion, varying 
indeed as to particulars, and differing as to the way, 
but all affirming, that the national repreſentation 
would be diſſolved, and. its moſt energetic mem 
bers ſacrificed ;.. when the fatal day drew nigh, a 
train of artillery arrived at the military ſchool, and 
the ſuperintendants employed by the inſpectors of 
the two councils were arreſted; when the fury of 
the Jacobins could no longer be reſtrained; when 

predictions were multiplied, and all the infallible 

ſigus and tokens of an immediate Revolution 
became viſible to every one :—in the midſt of fo 
many hopes and alarms ; when there was not a 
Jacobin but proclaimed the ſpeedy triumph of the 
Directory; not one honeſt citizen but dreaded a 
ſpeedy - attack upon the two councils, —was that 
legiſlative body, on whom all the hopes of the na- 
tion were centered, in whom the fate of the nation 
depended, to be condemned for taking thoſe pre- 
cautions which. ſelf· pre ſervation required for main-„ 
taining themſelves in the poſt in which the people 
kad placed them, for making the inviolability of 
their members, and the independance of their au- 
thority reſpected? Were they to be condemned 
ſor ſoliciting, for accepting the ſervices of good and 
loyal citizens, who had offered to reinforce that guard, 

whoſe-numbers were too few, and whoſe fidelity was 
| ſaſpetted ; and to fight at the moſt glorious ſtation. 
which a Republican can occupy, in defence of a 
national repreſentation. attacked by aſſaſſins? And 
when, at laſt, in that W night, the tuo 
ys R committees 
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committees of inſpectors, ſpecially charge to pro- 
vide for our defence, and to watch our enemies, 
had learned that every thing was prepared for the 


fatal expedition; when the cannon, fired at Seve 


and Verſailles, had given the fignal of attack; 
when detachments of troops were parading the 
ſtreets in ſilence; when they had already occupied 
the heads of the bridges; when the ſacred bar- 
fler had been broken down; when a hundred yup 


of artillery threatened: to ſcatter death around; 
we were not to be permitted to aſſemble, with our 
committee of inſpectors, in order to deviſe the means 
of a defence the moſt lawful. We were not to be 
permitted to receive our defenders, to give them 
arms, what do I ſay ro mount our horſes Our 
ſelves, to call to our aid all the good citizens of 
Paris, and to ruſh, at their head; on thoſe parrieidal 
phalanxes! And if blodd! had fon f f vhiodfatdy 
of their ſoldiers had been ſacrificed; if the Direct- 
ors themſelves had fallen on the ſteps of their 

palace; could we have been reproached for it:? 
Could they have done any thing more than accuſe 
us of the eee mo mey” maine had | 


made? e g 1 9 x. ; 


The event, ne hi e been the 
poſibility of contradiction, that, lawful as theſe 
F would have been, we did not take 
en. | | Thoſe ami, with which 1 we yere faid to 


. 
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ba provided, were no where to be ſound ; thoſe 
men who wee ready to defend. us did not exiſt; 
4 we had five hours to convene them, net 
one. ſummons had been iſſued, not one citizen 
appeared ig defend us; and all theſe, mighty con- 
ſpirators fell. into the hands of their enemies with: 
out; the ſmalleſt. attempt at. reſiſtance. ichegru 
and Wallet; in company with, our. inſpectors, re- 
mained; quiet at the poſt aſſigned them by the 
ewe ang oppaſed. with confidence the Conſtitution 
one, to the parricidal, ſwords. that were, directe. 
_ againſt, their ,bgſoms :, and. Paſtoret, at the head, 
of <ighty, Depp ties, ang, the venerable Marmontel, 
a; the. bead, of filty, aſſertipg the rights, of the 
natjanal rrpreſengation, under the very feet of, the 
cavalry. ſent; to, charge them,, wert the, only pha« 
lanxes; Which, we, employed,on that day, which 
they. —_— Salle ede der of.. thei; Abra, and of 
EY: - 11 * et e 215 112071 
„Who, or 3 facts which were, exhibired, 
moths) ſight- of. all France, could ſtill, Bye, ear, 
i..this ridiculows | fable of, our royal. conſpiracy f 


oy f a * 0 's | 
their — — = requires explanation ; ; for i was 
ee to every one, oe had Ago my # attention to the 


the. Ne v We Has bins:w ver ſuffer 
t the pr proven 5s of th güte N e s to 
atcompliſhmien of thi ma eres Ir was — 


chat they, acer y fg pe and 

: ©, » atchiev {ron Fl 1 e Hoy | 2 
* ies, iow? Cid emple#eventhoſe.meays which 
Conſtitution AIC be had placed in * hands hh counteract- 

Ing their efforts, and warding off the fatal blow with which 

they were ee is „Ae J confeſs, inconceivable, I 

ſhall; wait wa patience for CAZMI IIS )Joutnans: pro- 

miſed ex . of this bs need bend Fre > #62 
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Ti, 


ws 000d deſery, in this tratlackWpb, 17 bier 
cofffpiraey than the open aggreſfion of certain re- 

bels, determinetd to diffolve the natlon al repfeſent 
ation by force of arms, and to ſubſtitute their in- 
ſolent will for the reign of the Jaw'?\ Tet let uh 
not diſdaln to 'liflef to them ſtill; lee us àfſwer 
patientiy, and at! length; and indeſtigate tc 
the vety bottom chris golph of ag; and falſe. 
hood) £ © 13 1 40'T 5 it: 1370390. bn 
tal as we have been; to furnith documents; 
and to bring witneſſes of the act of conſpiracy it- 
ſelf; contradicted even by all the facts they have 


exhibited, and the witneſſes they hdyeaptoducedy 


they have endeavoured to ſupply the want of legal 
proof by moral inductions; and theſe they pres 
tend to derive from our characters, and our ops 
nions. Some of us, they ſay, yere emigtants 
won bid. returned known royaliſts; who, being 
attached to monarchy from intereſted ambition 
and fanatical opinions, muſt. neceſſarily ahave en- 
gaged in a royal conſpiracy. This is certainly a 
ſtrange mode of arguing. on an accuſation. ſo ſo; 
lemn, which involves ſuch ſerious conſiderations; ; 
and which requires ſuch clear and incontroyertible | 
evidence. Perhaps it was. uſeful to certain men 
to conſpire; therefore they did conſpire; perhaps 
they conceived the deſign; therefore they carried 
it into effect. How ſhameful it is to he reduced 
to ſuch arguments as theſe ! what revolutionary 
logic.! But admitting this induction to be allow- 
| able, we will ſhew. what a falſe conſequence. they 
draw from an aſſumed fact, and how falſely and 
, impu⸗ 
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a OTA REN og that fact is aſſumed by: them. Firſt; | 
as to the, falſe. inference They affirmed, that 
there were ſome individuals of our party, who were 
evidentiy: intereſted in the triumph of royalty. 
Mas this r affirmation ſufficient? Was it not in- 
eumbent on them to apply this charge to all? 
For did they nat all conſpire ?.. And how. could 
they conſpire,,; ;unleſs. there, was a. mutual under- 
ſtanding between them? For if there was a ſingle 
perſon: who chad no motive for reſtoring royalty; 
who had on the contrary, the moſt urgent mo- 
tives for; oppoſing: its reſtoration; are you not 
aware, that the concert neceſſary for the exiſterice 
df a conſpiracy is broken; that ſuch a perſon could 
not only not concur in 55 _ _ OO 8 
Nb eee e | OV 1053 
-7 "Now that there was at leaſt one * this deſteip- 
tion, that there were feveral' of them, whoſe narnes 
were inſcribed on the ſilts of proſcription, who 
will have the boldneſs to deny? Who has not 
thoſe famous liſts freſh in his memory: ? Who 
does not tecollect with what à blind rage they had 
been'drawn up; in what a confuſed manner the 
names of all their enemies had been thrown toge- 
ther? How they had connected individuals, whoſe 
aſtoniſhment at finding themſelves together, was 
extreme? In good truth, the names ſelected to 
figure in à royal conſpiracy diſplayed wonderful 
 Gagacity" in the parties who choſe them. What 
an admffrable aſtcrtment of emigrants, royal- 
its, and manu E N W Cochon, 
* un wod 2 | e and 
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a ſeveral” members of the National Con- 
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What! was Gier in ſoch 1 to 1 a 
: king on the throne'!—that Carnot, who had ſeated 
| himſelf in his place; that old member of the 
Committee of Public Safety; that famous veteran 
of the Revolution, who, having attained to the 


flirſt dignity in a Republic, whoſe victories he 


had prepared, ſaw the ambaſſadors of ſo many 
coun humble themſelves before his purple! 
What did he engage in the royal conſpiracies 
that miniſter, Cochon, who denounced them; who 
brought forward thoſe very documents of Du- 
nant's, which they now dare to produce againſt 
vs; who diſcloſed to the public, in his account of 
one ſingle W the Tg of = long Cone; 
racies ? 0 
1 What were we Joiped in our ee to expoſe 
the defects of the Revolution by thoſe old members 


of the Convention, who had given ſo many proofs 


of their "inflexible attachment to it; who were 


devoted to its cauſe by the ties of intereſt and the 
| bond of opinion; and whoſe paſt conduct afforded 
5 fo ſolemn a pledge of their future principles: 
What! did Barthelemy alſo wiſh to ſubvert the 
: Conftitution :—he whom that very Conſtitution, 
in reward of his long ſervices, had juſt raiſed to 
a ſtation of glory the moſt gratifying to his heart; 
the man who was known throughout Europe 


dy the moderation of his mind, and was cheriſhed 
by a friendly nation which was never laviſh of her 


a" You may ſtill hear, at this very time, 
M4 PF amidſt 


4 
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neceſſarily retain the principles and habits. of the 


1 


amidſt the:cxice of calumny, an vpanimoys;excla- 
mation, extorted by gratitude and juſtice, through 


the whole territory of Switzerland, atteſting his 


Zeal, and giving the lie to che accuſations preferred 


againſt him by his baſe perſecutocs. Was it pro- 
bable, or rather was it poſſible, that men like 


theſe ſhould: have been concerned in Toe. plot 
which has been laid to their charge? What 


hond of union was there, what ſimilarity of ſenti- 
ment, between men of this deſeription and royaliſt 
eonſpirators? And what fleilful hand could have 
recalled to that harmony, which was eſſential to 
the ſucceſs of ſuch a deep os N maſs 


NS Yi r elements? 

But 1 will go ſtill farther, and maintain that 5 
is not true chat any of us were intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of a conſpiracy for the reſtoration of. roy+ 
alty ; that, ſo ſar from any attempt being made 
to execute the project, the very! ider SUS; never 


baye been eptertain ed. * 


» We are told, that there were boa emigrants 
amongſt vs as if emigrants who had returned to 
their country, and had their property reſtored, muſt 


unfortunate Claſs, whence it was their lot. to be 
taken; and as if the public did not know hoy to 
appreciate that charge of emigration, when pro- 


cceding from the lying mouths from which it 
iſſued, | The fact, People of France! is ſimply 


this: three or four . repreſentatives, who never 


leſt their homes, were included in thoſe fatal lifts 
| in high. avarice and 1 heaped together 


the 


* 
a 
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n of all whom it was dab Ee as ut 
teride; and four or five others; after the 31 ft ef 
May, at a period when the moſt horrid ſyſtem ef 
terror prevailed, fought an aſylum in à foreign 
land. Well! which of them would” be afraid tb 
acknowledge this? Where are the laws that con 


| ons, the opinions that aceuſe them? e 


Did not a Lovver take refuge in Sultrerlasch 
ry a Talleyrand in England? And, to adduce 
nobler examples, which of you, Lyongeſe, did not 
tek to reſeue his head from the are of the exe. 
cutioner? And for this'we are called emigrants? 
Dh! what a glorious emigration! * What 20 
honourable proſeription! and it is thus that our 
very right to the confidence of the people is em. 
ployed as a pretext to calumninte * in their 

eyes. 124-1 3 19 
1 8 are farther told, that if r were no 
emigrants among us, there were, at leaſt, men 
who were devoted to royalty from motives of am- 
bition. I ſhould be glad to hear by what profound 
calculation theſe men had been ſeduced from their 
duty. What had the members of the New Thifd 


0 who are here alluded to, ſo much to complain is | 


in the new, ſo much to regret in the old, ſyſtem ? 
Was it on them that important dignities were 

formerly. conferred? Was it for them that re- 
wards and power would have been deſtined, in 
future, in preference to ſo many noblemen and 
emigrants, to more ancient and approved fer- 
vants? Was it not their claſs that the Revolution 
was calculated to favour i * * they not the 


9 Perſons | 
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1 85 perſons who! teaped- the ſweeteſt fruits of the Con- 
ſtitotien? They ſaw. themſelves, under a, ſyſtem 
of liberty, ſurrounded by an enviable popularity, 
raiſed by the free ſuffrages of their fellow-citizens 
do the head of ibe fir/t empire in the world, and 
placed is a ſituation the moſt favourable for the 
diſplay of talents and the gratification of an ambi- 
tious mind. And to confine myſelf to the caſe”. 
of your own. Deputies, Lyonneſe 1 let me aſk, 
(if I; had any pride. in my heart, any reliſh for 
. true glory,) what I could expect from a King, in 
the ſull enjoyment of his power, ſo gratifying as 
0 the honour which you conferred on me, on that 
day, hen, exerciſing your conſtitutional rights, 
vou gave me your votes, and ſent me to the ſenate 
to repreſent ſuch | a noble Portion of the People 
of France! E * 2 
enzBut, forſooth, we were ſediieed by intereſt! 
Was it not the intereſt of thoſe net men, who 
were but little known in a revolution of which 
Weir wo” and mocerate Korg, 9s had led them to 
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90 T4 is Als to trace, — the hooks of eth 
b and the horrors of repeated revolutions, the regul 
prevalence of that ſtrong feature which conſtitutes the invari- 

ble characteriſſie of a true French” mind. Whether its object 
be Le Grande Monargus, or La Grande Nation, ſtill national 
vanity predominates. It might not be mal-à- propos to aſk the 
rulers of the frſt empire of the aworld, how they can tamely fub- 
mit to have all their harbours blocked up, and their colonial 
_ poſſeſſions captured by the fleets of a little iſland. But the 
arrogant pretenſions to which this vanity gives birth I carr 
eaſily pardon for the ſake of its origin. 50 far from condemn- 
jg in Frenchmen an excels of attachment to their native ſoil, 
I T heartily wiſh that, in this point (and in no other) every 


Engliſhman would follow thei LS — Tranſlator. e 
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N be the ſilent witneſſes, or elſe the victims, to pte · 
vent new revolutions, in which their perſons, their 
fortunes, and their habits of tranquillity, - which 
conſtituted their ſole happineſs, would be inevit- 
ably expoſed ; to the danger of deſtruRion ? ? Was 
it not the intereſt of thoſe men, who, even by the 
confeſſion of their moſt ferocious enemies, were 
poſſeſſed of a certain urbanity of manners, a certain 
integrity of charaQter; not to abandon that ho- 
nourable poſt, nor to reſign their political conduct 
to the influence of the baſeſt ſeduction? And woe | 
be to him, who, laying his hand upon his heart, 
does not feel it revolt at the bare thought of that 
ſcandalous venality imputed to men, whoſe cha- 
racters had been hitherto. exempt from reproach. 
But if they mean to do us greater honour, by, 
ſuppoſing us to have been really actuated by a 
royal or a religious fanaticiſm, we might certainly 
content ourſelves: with giving no other anſwer 
to ſuch an unſupported aſſertion than the lie di- 
rect. We might obſerve a profound ſilence on the 
ſubject of our opinions until ſome farther proofs. 
ſnould be ſupplied, ſome pledges. of a different 
nature to THE ASSERTION. OF THAT ENGLISH 
JoukxvALisr Id THE PAY. OF OUR GOVERNMENT, 
who, aſcribing to me a ridiculous. importance, 
repreſented me as the hope of the emigrants and 
pPtrieſis; —an aſſertion which Bailleul had the inde- 
cency to quote againſt me in the Tribune, at a 


time when I was not there to anſwer him. But 


no; I will ſpeak to theſe. opinions ; I will anti- 
cou our accuſers; I will mapſell,denownge to 
you, 
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Ps People öf Phines! the ahn of a fat 
number of your tepreſentatives And why thou 


Veonteal it? Y&, there might be fome perſoits 5 


among pets who etitertained ſentiments favourable to 
| royalty; fome y; forte WHG, ex Hing our new Conſtitution 
m their Göſets, thovphit they deſcriecl ſome imper- 
 Rions in it; Who" fuſpected, that an executive 
Power, veſted if the Bands of à ſingle perfon, 
might acquire greater activity, greater dignity, a 
greater portion of that moral forte which dithi- 
Ales the neceſſity of à political force, and that 
Weh a reform, far ffom undlermining liberty, 
would sg M. on its trüe baſis. Well, what is 
ch be itiferted from! this? What advantage wilt 
they dertve from this avowal ? Is ſuch an opinion 
&nwary tö the Cönſtitution? Does it imply 
deſire, # defign to ſübvett it? "Muſt a royaliſt of 
this ftamp neceſſarily be a royal confpitator: ? The 
wretches,' who"only reign by impoſtire, woul@ 
feign perſuade you to believe it, People of France x 
But you vill not give ear to them; no no, Citizens; 
cündid yourſelves, you will believe 4 [has of be- 
ratity, who Rnew theſe royaliſts whom he de- 
Hotinees; who Taw the bottom of their honeft 
hearts; who feats hot to unveik them to all 
Franet, and to hoid up ſüͤch royaliſts to the eſteem 
of 'alFtnlighttheF Republicans, © 
Tes, they were ropalifts, but they were ye Be 
Preſentatives; a fepüblican Conſtitution Had beth 
committed to theif care, and if they had been 
reduced to the heceſſity of chooſing between the 
e of an pinot and” the "I of a duty, 
| thoſe 
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thoſe men who: had a nice ſenſe of honour would 
not have even heſitated for a moment. | 
They were Toyaliſts, but they were: ae 
phers; a: profound knowledge of human nature 
bad taught them to conſider: abſolute: perfection 
as a chimera ; they knew how to tolerate abuſes 
which they em ade e r A he | 
condemned. 7 F 
They were Bete but Walt were legiſlators 
and attached to monarchy by no idolatry. of indi 
viduals ; by none of thoſe habits which: influences 
the vulgar, but ſolely by a regard for public order 
and ſocial happineſs. They conſidered, before every 
thing elſe, the actual wants of the people; and 
remarking, that repoſe;- after ſo much agitation; 
was the moſt urgent of their wants; and that it 
was eſſentially neceſſary to impreſs their minds 
with a conviction of the ſalutary influence of order 
and Peace ; they would have been careful not to 
interrupt that happy fate of ranquilliry,” and | 
ſhuddered. at. the idea of purchaſing,” with 1 
blood of their fellow-creatures, à more rapid de. 
greß of, perfection i in their focal thRrotics, Wn, 
They were royaliſts, but they werk citizens; 
they knew that they Had nothing but their voices 
in this vaſt empire. They kept their moſt favour= 2 
ite ſyſtems ſubordivate to the national will; they 
only. demanded a free' manifeſtation" of that will, 
and, knowing no better mode of aſcertaining it tha 
by a ſtrict adherence to the Conſtitution itſelf, they 
waited in W filence until the people, after 
a fair 


0 


> fair uial mould decide on its aden, and point 
on the means of reform. 91 in 
They were royaliſts, b 1 will i maintain; the 
moſt prudent and the moſt enlightened of royaliſts; 
they were fully aware, that if the monarchy could 
ever be reſtored, it could only be by the free and 
lawful declaration of the public will. That all vio- 
lent commotions, all attempts contrary to law, far 
from accelerating, would inevitably retard its re- 
ſtoration; and, therefore, they thought that to con- 
ſpire in favour of Wera was in fact to labout 
n . 
Such, F ben lack, were ke royaliſts ho : 
were intermingled with ſo great a number of ſin- 
gere Republicans; ſuch the fanaticiſm by which 
they were actuated; \ ſuch the conſpiracy. which 
they, meditated. Let me once more aſk, what is 
there in ſuch opinions that is not ſtrictly conform- 
able with the letter and the ſpirit of the Conſtitution? 
Did. its founders lay claim to infallibility? Was a 
belief in its abſolute perfection made a law of the 
| ſtate? Was it not, in fact, defective in ſome of its 
parts? Was it not ſuſceptible of improvement? 
Does it not. itſelf point out the means? Muſt it 
not be effected by the will of the people ? What 
is the will of the people but the will of indivi- 5 
? duals 5 | Individuals then may project, deſire, and 
demand a reform; and if, in the mean time, they 
| obey the laws, and hold their own will in conſtant 
ſubjection to the general will, what more do they do 


n exerciſe a ee in ine all their Aue, 
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and exhibir to their end eittseie c that idmirable 


union of ' honeſt cenſure with virtuous obedience © 


_ diſtinguiſhes and does honour to free people. 
I am aware, that ſuch are the deep traces which 


Fe revolutionary. tyranny has left amongſt us, that 
theſe old ſimple truths are almoſt conſidered as the” 
offspring of a counter-revolutionary ſpirit; but a 


nation who calls herſelf free and enlightened, muſt 
nevertheleſs accuſtom herſelf to profeſs theſe prin- 
eiples; her new rulers muſt accuſtom themſelves 
to hear this language ſounded in their ears; they 
muſt be made thoroughly ſenſible, that the people, 
in France, can only be Republicans by their o.] 
will!“, that they have a right to change that will, 


and that whoever wiſhes ſo. to do, without diſturb- 


ing the eſtabliſhed order of things, is no conſpirator, 
but a free man. And laſtly, if this victorious nation 


preſerve her preſent inſtitutions; on Which depends 


the happinels « or miſery of ſo many millions of men, 


it muſt be in conſequence of the moſt deliberate 


conviction of their excellence, of the moſt fret 
— "ON will of all her Citizens, and ons 


+ ali 1 ; 
20 This ES _ Camille 7 lands, ee 
contradicted by fact. If he had ſaid, that the French could nat 
long remain Republicans againſt their will, his obſervation 
would have paſſed without notice; but when we recollect, that 
the Republic was eſtabliſhed by acclamation, on the motion of 
a ſtrolling- player, but three ſport months after ſeventy-/ix out of 
apr Departments had voluntarily and openly proclaimed: 
ir attachment to the Monarchy, and their determination to 
ſupport it, we may be 5 — to doubt Whether the will of 


the people has ever been confulted in the form of the Govern- 
ment, fince the Revolution; and we know but too well, that, 
whatever that will may be, they have neither the ſpi oP? to nn, 
x as the means to enforce, it.— 7. * g 


— 
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tainly not from the vain fancies: and low intereſts. 
_ ef a ſeu individuals, who muſt neceſſarily determine 
among themſol ves, that, for the heroes of the ſecond 
. el September: er the twenty firſt of January, there 
is no ſituation n eee e no retreat 
more ſe cure. | 
As to — Gnticicar'wich which 6590 
of us are reproached, we very well know what that 
means in the language of theſe profound phi- 
laſophers- To preſerve ſome reſpect for the 
mavxims'tranſmitted to us from our forefathers; 10 
believe in the ſalutary inſſuente of religion on public 
manners; to aſſert, with energy, the ſacred right of 
freedom of worſhip; to invoke! a leſligation that 
Will protect theſe. found doctrines, which increaſe 

the number of good parents, good huſbands, and 
chat the laus cannot reach, carry to them, with the 
700 of crime, the reward of virtue-—Such it ãs to 
be a fanatit; and moſt certainly there were many 
among vs wh) would not diſclaim that honourable 
character. For my part, I accept it; I than 
them for having deemed me worthy to bear it: 
I thank them for having praiſed me by fo much, | 
abuſe; for. having honoured - me with ſo much/ 
hatred. Yes, that fanatical love of the deareſt rights 
- of ſo many of my country men glowed in my boſom, 
aud never will be extinguiſhed but till I repeat 
the queſtion, what ſimilitude is there between: ſuch 
fanatics and royal conſpirators? Was not our Con- 
ſtitutional Authority ſufficient to enſure that fre- 


dom * 3 and to 9 it 9 Could 
not 
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not the Conſtitution and Religion exiſt together ? 
Arte not religious doctrines unconnected with the 
forms of government? Do they not, in a ſpecial 


manner, enforce the neceſſity of toleration; hope, 


and forgiveneſs? Can they ever ſanction, in the 
eyes of a man of ſenſe, actions which affect the hap- 
pineſs of his country ? And although ſuch fanatical 
legiſlators were, no doubt, far removed from that 
| enlightened ſphere in which the Bailleuls, the Cha- | 
_ gals, and ſome other great philoſophers of the pre- 
ſent age are accuſtomed to move, did we not ſtill 
retain, in the ſimplicity of our hearts, and the dark- 
neſs of our prejudices, a ſufficient ſtack of natural 
Habt: to enable us to ſee that the morals of a 


people are not to be reſtored by civil. war, wor 9 8 


Deir honoured by the murder of men? 
| , So much for the inductions which they allotted 
4 draw from our characters and our intereſts. I 
Mall now proceed with the laſt ſupplement to the 
proofs that are wanting—our legiſlative” conduct. 

It is in their delineation of that conduct that, as 
they affirm, the conſpiracy i is viſible. I ſhall cer- 
_tainly not be expected to refute, in this place, all 
thoſe vague reproaches for contempt of patriotic 
inſtitutions, or the fall of decadary feſtivals, the 
degradation of .republican ſigns, the outrages ſuſ- 
tained by purchaſers of national domains, and a 
| thouſand other declamations of this kind, with 


which the Directory larded their long and patheric — 


proclamations; I am only accuſtomed to reaſon on 
diſtinct facts, and I ſhall wait until thoſe are ſpecified 
* 9 we are N Still leſs will it be re- 
5 | E quired 


+ | 
quited of me t& examine a number of ſpeeches, de- 
Fivere@ in the tribune, which have excited their 
complaints, in order to analyſe the expreſſtons, 
and juſtify the ſenſe. I ſhalt alſo wait until they 


have 
* Duty to myſelf, and to you, Lyoneſe ! re uires, however, 


that 1 ſhould, examine and juſtify one of theſe ſpeeches, By 
this fingle example you will be enabled to appreciate the validity 
of all Amĩlar charges; you will learn to aſeertain the candour 
of thoſe men who watched, with ſuch incredible vigilance, every 
word that fell from our mooths, in order to render chem fub- 
fertiem to their own perfidious defigns. You have read, in 
ſeveral proclamations of the Directory, that there were mem- 
bers of the Council fo daring 4s to make an apology for affaflin- 
ation! You have found the ſange affertion in the ſpeeches of 
ſome of, thezr hir lings zor their ſlaves; and lately, Che- 
nier, going beyond all his predeceſſors, and, as uſual, 'a 
et when he writes proſe, maintained that murder had not 
only been preached. up but deified. Deifie It is a happy ex- 
reſſion. But you are probably at a loſs to know, Lyoneſe ! to 
Shad member they allude; who that favage repreſentative is, 
that was ſo deſtitute, not only of humanity, but of common de- 
cency, as to pronounce, in the tribune, an apology for mur- 
der, and the 4þothedſis of affaffins I am that man. You 
would ſcarcely have ſuſpected this, I cenęeive, and I hear you 
aſk what could. have thus altered the mild manners of your re- 
preſentative ? 1 will tell you how ke incurred the 'reproach. 
Tbere was 4 moſt violent debate in the Council, and the Hall 
reſounded with the bluſtering 2 of Bailleul, who re- 
prodenen us with the opprefſions and affafiwtations of the Patriots 
ti the South. This ſpeech was intended to pave the way for a 
meſſage from the Directory, which accordingly arrived; it 
ſtated that mailacres were daily committed within your walls, 
a0 accuſed you, Lyoneſe ! to all Franee, as giving counte- 
nance and . to regular bands pt aſſaſſins and counter- 
revolutioniſts. Your Deputy flew to the tribune, gave the lie 
ts the infamous calumny, and vent to his indignation againſt 
the calumniators. Certainly; if at ſach a moment, when de- 
fending à country ſo dear, when repelling an attack ſo cowardly, 
Wheii his mind was inflamed by the thoughts of ſo many cala- 
mities, ſome imprudent; ſome unguarded expreſſion had eſcaped 
his lips, no man of ſenſibility, no juſt man would have dared 
to reproach him with it: bat no ſach expreſſion did eſcape 
him; he did not utter one ſyllable that he is diſpoſed to _—_ 
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| have declared what the words were which betrayed 


a the nen, and what degree of 


1 noraada conſent 


— — 
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and his a gs was +. ban vg a5 Wa heart ho it lowed, 
I I wil explain the only phraſe 1 excited their anger. 

After having proved that your city had never enj — eater 
tranquillity has fe it had for the laſt three months, un 
nial protection of the aternal adminiſtration fea by 70175 
N felves, ſhewing/ that if 


public, through the ne nce of the government, they coul. 

not be e to any * 

luetionaty movement: but to the mere impulſe of perſonal > 
yenge ; I exclaimed . 6 7 in what city can ſuch reveed 

appear, I do not el or allowable, but mor, natural 0 


Theſe were my _ y words, and I call upon my colleagues to 


bear witneſs to them. Well! this is the = which they de- 
nounced with ſo much'fury : it was in this phraſe gs Ha, 
is expreſoly condemned; where it is merely repreſented: 4 

aarural, that they diſcovered the apology, the dzzfication of 
murder.— What is there in ſuch an expreſſion that I can have a 


wih ts reform in the howr of cool reflexion? What is there that, 


nat only the orator, but the philoſopher, muſt fo Ae. 
prove? Is every thing that is natural allowable a 
ors,” paſſions, ate the offspriugs of nature; but is . to ſa 

chat they are ſanctioned by veaſon ? Are all our inclinations then 

lawful? "Are all our impulſes virtuous ? How many actions are 
there which neither the philofopher can forefee, nor the moraliſt 
a prove 2. Is not reve ſpecially included in this claſs ? Is 
there any movement of f rhe 


ehen, exerciſed for a father, a brother, or a friend, it ſeems 
to ally itſelf, as it were, with ſome moral ſentiment, and be- 

comes the fanaticiſm of affection itſelf? Obſerve the bumanity 

Wa e; virtuous citizens! Soch doctrine even rouſes their 
enſibility. It is not ſufficient to agree with them that reven 

is forbidden; they cannot even bear to hear it ſaid that it is 


| natyral, Their beneficent nature revolts at the thought. O! 


Je, whom Heaven, endowed. with ſouls ſo expauſive, ſo replete 


Vith ſenſibility? Your error is certainly a glorious error, it 


does honour to your hearts; but ſtill it is an error, and reaſon 
can never reſign her immoveable rights. Remember, then, 


that human pe, fuch as it is with'us, ſometimes encourages 
Tentiments hat are unlawful, and even cruel. Remember, 


Sat ſome of the actions which are alike defended by laws hu- 
: E 2 man 


— ge 


iberate ſyſtem, to any cbunter-revo- 


at a remoter period, ſome aſſaſſinations 
heen comminced there as in every; other part of the Re. 


A 


human mind which virtue is leſs able 
to controul? And how great is its impetuoſity, in particular, 
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| evi we gave to the conſpiracy. I ſhall confine 
my reply to the two charges which alone, by their 
direct application, ſeem to deſerve a more ſerious 
examination; that of having expreſsly violated the 
Conſtitution by our laws, and that of having, at leaſt 
indire&ly, Aer. aun mne which ſerve to 2 
Rt e e IR 
In the firſt place, 1 ſhall ns * our con- 
duet, conſidered under this double point of view, 
being only. preſented as an indication of ſecret de- 
ſigns; as a proof of our conſpiracy, it would not 
be ſufficient for our adverſaries to demonſtrate that 
we had, in point of fact, violated the Conſtitution, 
and ſapped ſome of its ſupports; it would be ne- 
ceſſary for them farther to prove, that theſe formal 
violations, that theſe indirect attacks were eſſentially 
connected with the deſign of ſubverting it. A falſe 
interpretation of the ſenſe of the Conſtitution may 
lead to an innocent infraction. The diftates of 
Five and the heat of pany may induce Aa de- 
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man and divine, are natural, and ſome n and if | 
with for an example that ſhall teach you how to diſtinguiſh 81 
one from the other, liſten to me, Chenier, It is natural for 
a ſon to plunge his dagger in the boſom of the man who has 
murdered his father; but it is not natural for a brother to leave a 
brother to periſh on a ſcaffold , when he might ſave him if he 
pleaſed. The firſt is culpable; the laſt atrocious ; the firſt is 
a man; the al, a monſter ! 1 0 


* Andrew Chenier was ſentenced to be guillotined, tia with Baron 
de Trenck, the Marquis de Montalambert, and thre? and twenty others, 
-on-the'25th of July 1794 ; his brother was then a member of the Conven- 
tion, and in habits of intimacy with the leading members of the Govern- 
ment; and it is notorious that a ſingle word from him would have been 
ſufficient to reſcue Andrew from the ſcaffold. But they were both Mes 
of Letters 3” and it has been ſaid, that the former was jealous of the talents 
of the 3 and ger * him to periſn Der WU 


TJ 
parture Sib its plaineſt proviſions; the .nfideliey, 
In that caſe, would be criminal, but it would not 

be counter-revolutionary ; its authors might be 

cenſured. and puniſhed, but ter een . N 

treated as conſpirators. 

Lou muſt again 8 . we enter vpon 
the diſcuſſion of their merits, how ſtrange it is that 
theſe charges ſhould be confined to us. Tou talk 
of laws, of meaſures adopted; were they not, then, 
the meaſures of a majority? Did fifty-rwo mem- 
bers form that majority of the two Councils? Did 
they even form a conſiderable portion of them? 
If the adoption of thoſe laws were a crime, the 
criminals muſt be numerous. Why, then, are we 
alone denounced, alone puniſhed? Why do you 
ſuffer ſo many of our accomplices ſtill to ſit among 
you? They were not in the ſecret of the conſpiracy, 
you will ſay; they were ſeduced, —But, by what 
rule have you learned to diſtinguiſh the deceived 
from the deceivers? In what manner have you 
drawn the line of diſtinction between the two 

claſſes? Was your principle infallible ?. Did you 
even adopt or follow any principle? Unfortunately, 
the journals of your deliberations exiſt ; they exiſt, 
and in them are to be found none of thoſe. charac- 
- teriſtic marks which enabled you to diſtinguiſn two 
and fifty conſpirators among five hundred legiſlators 
ſpeaking and acting in concert; and you do not con- 
deſcend to explain to us the reaſon of ſuch different 
treatment of perſons whoſe conduct was the ſame. 
That aggregate body of ſlaves, worthy rivals of the 
ſenate of Tiberius! take it upon themſelves toconvinee 
; Europe of the blindneſs of their delten their 
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tyrants, bydegiettag even to enplain the 
for en n commanderins | 
KinRion/? r 
They > dbced — ae were HR i 
duced ? By our arguments doubtlefs, the only force 
which it was in dür power to enert. It was poſſi- 
Ble, then, i atvanee very ſpecious arguments, ſince 
they could impoſe upon four hundred and fifty le- 
giſlators, and ſince the aſcendancy of your great ta- 
lents proved inſufficient to diſpel the illuſion ! the 
violation, then, was not ſo evident but that enlight- 
enced men might readily be deceived ? Our inno- 
renee, then, was poſſible, your proofs doubtful, 
Four *accvfation-raſh, — They were ſeduced But 
if they really ſuffered themſelves to be feduced fo 
fur as to violate the Conſtitutional Code, their ſe- 
duction mighit ſerve as a plea to abſolve them from 
the crime of eonſpiracy, but not from an act of de- 
plorable weakneſs. That weakneſs was itſelf a crime 
in the eye of the law. Why do you not denounce 
chat, at leaſt, to the tribunals? Why do you ſuffer 
the offenders to ſit in your hall, to aſcend your 
tribune? Oh, my Colleagues! do not be afraid 
that they will yield to this provocation. They are 
themſelves too much afraid ef expoſing their own 
degtading nakedneſs to the nation; and you have 
heeome neceſſary to them to conceal a number that 
excites. pity, and an aſſemblage that creates horror, 
Wet us now conſider what are thoſe articles of the 
| Conſticution,which: they ſay have been violated by 
our laws. + The diſcuſſion cannot be difficult, be- 
Kauſe the documents are in every body's hands; and 
the ſlighteſt attention will ſuſſice to ſhew whether 
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de have been guilty 10 prevaricatian or ak of 
 calumny, 

ng Ws? Conſtitution, i in proſeribing Emigrants for- 
hae the creation. of new exceptions in their favour; 
and we made laws to recal the refugees of Toulon, 
and of the Upper and Lower Rhine. 

But if the Conſtitution interdicted che creation gf 
exceptions, it did not forbid the application of R 
ceptions already made. Did all the unhappy mep 
whom we recalled to their homes form a new claſs.? 
Were they not included among thoſe refuges 
| whole return was permitted? Were got their mo- 
tives for flight the fame? Did they not fly at the ſame. 
epoch ? Had they not the ſame Excuſes? What more 
did we do than acknowledge this analogy, and ap- 
ply to them the privilege which had been granted 
them by a preceding law ? That is to ſay, we only 
pronounced upon facts without touching principles, 
and gratified the wiſh of humanity, by laben 
A duden of juſtice. 

The Conſtitution had forbidden certain alitical 
ſocieties, and we took upon ourſelyes to.fo orbid all 
fuch meetings. ” 
Hut did the Conſtitution, when it ſaid, Aae focie- 
; ties cannot be formed, add, all others have a right to 

meet 2 Cannot that be interdicted by legiſlative au- 
thority which is not interdicted by the Conſtitu- 
tion? Cannot that be decided by a ſubſequent law 
which is not ſettled by a fundamental law? Nays 
did not the Conſtitution itſelf expreſsly declare, that 
all aſſociations injurious to public order ſhould be 
e Was not this tendency to deſtroy | 


* See the 360th Article of the Conſtitutioa. | 
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| ublic order to be decided by circumſtances? And 
who was to judge of thoſe circumſtances but the 
legiſlative body ? And if the nature of thoſe circum- 
ſtances became ſuch, that, all political aſſociations 
being dangerous, or that ſome of them being inno- 
cent, and others guilty, the impoſſibility of diſtin- 
guiſhing with any certainty the one from the other 
rendered it neceſſary either to tolerate them all, or 
forbid them all, by enacting a law of general inter- 
diction; did we not adhere to the text of the Con- 
ſtitution, and reſpect its ſpirit ? 
Again, this Conſtitution, while it ene if 
they pleaſe, political aſſociations, no doubt intend- 
ed that the authorities inſtituted by itſelf ſnould be 
maintained, that the laws ſhould be executed, that 
the national ſovereignty ſhould be reſpected ; and, 
? when fattious men, aſſembling in all parts of the em- 
pire, loudly proclaimed their ſeditious deſigns, affected 
to. ſpeak the voice of the whole nation, attacked with 
Audacity the acts of their repreſentatives, and when 
their meetings thus became the principle and the 
means of a plot tending to deftroy the Conſtitution it- 
| felf, could we contemplate, in a ſtate of cowardly 
inactivity, ſych dreadfol diſorders, and not oppoſe 
to the greateſt of al evils, the moſt efficacious of 
all remedies? 
The Conftitution had eſtabliſhed the equality of 
religious worſhip, and we endeavoured to promote 
an eſtabliſhed religion. 
What! becauſe we had propoſed” to make the 
eople, at length, enjoy that freedom of worſhip, 


E had bitherto only exifted in e en pro- 
ng | 8 clamations f 
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clamations? Becauſe we had dared to „ claim * 
religion profeſſed by an immenſe majority of the 
nation, (a religion which had been precipitated 
+ from the ſummit of ſplendour, and ſubjected to the 
yoke of the moſt atrocious perſecution,) that pro- 
tection which had been promiſed to all? Becauſe 
we had conceived a deſign to move for the repeal of 
certain laws of police, which, even exceeding the ſe- 
verity of conſtitutional prineiples, went ſofar as to for» 
bid the ſectaries of the different perſuaſions all thoſe 


external marks of their worſhip which are ſo dear to 


religious minds, and all thoſe public figns which as 
one ever thought of proſcribing even in govern» 
ments which openly protect an eſtabliſhed religion? 
See then to what extremes of madneſs they are 
driven by the hatred which they have ſworn to the 


| Catholic Religion, and by the gloomy terror which 


it infuſes into their minds. According to them, to 
wiſh for its exiſtence is to wiſh for its predomi- 
| nance; not to join them in perſecuting it, is to 
perſecute themſelves ; to force them to. n a i, 
is to compel them to believe in it! 
What ! becauſe we had expreſſed a Jefire FOI 
| miniſters of every perſuaſion ſhould be relieved from 
the neceſlity of taking oaths and making ſpecial de- 
clarations! Becauſe we were of opinion thatthe Con- 
ſtitution having meant to confound them with the 
general maſs of citizens, we had no power to ſeparate 
them by our laws from the reſt of our countrymen! 
Becauſe we believed that governments are ſtrength- 
| ened by the benefits they confer, and not by any 
vain forms of ſubmiſſion which they can exact; 
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and that, if any acbels neally exiſted, it was nuch 
etter to reſtrain abem by laws, than to bara 
them with oaths; to ſubject them to the vigilance 
cret | And even this daudable deſire, this philoſo- 
phic and conſtitutional· opinion, was not adopted by 
many of us whom I could point out, and their pa- 
ietic app ns prevented it from becoming a 


#riatic apprenem Ons 
, : * \\ s 1 | b 338 4 2 * 
| What! 


aa. 
„ 1 forgot, in my alluſion to the deſign of preparing a law, for 
| regulating public worſhip, to ſpeak of the bells, of thoſe famous 
Hells which made ſo much noiſe in France; and, certainly, our 
| dverſaries will never forgive me for this omiflion. I muſt 
L dere make a candid acknowledgment of our faults. I admit, | 
that, on this ſubhject, it is ĩmpoſſible for me to juſtiſy the Legit 
. __ Jative Body, or to deſcry either its uſual humanity or its uſual 
knowledge. What! talk of bells? It is true, indeed, that 
bey paſſed no law for reſtoring them; it is true, that no de- 
7 took place on the ſubyeR ; it is true, that all they did was 
© hear a reporter propoſe their reſtoration, amidſt a variety of 
other regulations ; and it is farther true, that, in ſome ſubſe- 
Auent ſpæeches, certain orators of our par 0 oke with courage 
and philoſophy againſt this inſtitution of bells; but it mult be 
allmitted,-that the Council did liſten patiently for the ſpace of * 
| four minutes to a reporter Who propoſed. them; that they. did 
not riſe up in a body, from that impulſe of virtuous indignation 
awhichTeized on the philoſopher Bailleul, and ſoreed him out of 
the Aﬀemb)y,; and that they did not call the orator : to order, 
nor paſs a vote of cenſure upon him: — this is enough, they can 
not be excuſed; hat! not perceive, at the firſt glance, all the 
-conſequences of theſe bells! not to have immediately ſelt the 
force of this truth — that to allow all religions indiſcriminat 
10 make uſe of bells, was infallibly to eſtabliſh the preponde- 
France ef the Catholic Religion, Which was already in poſſeſſion 
; of the largeſt;; to make it the eſtabliſhed religion, eventheper- 
_*fecuting religion, to bring about the Counter- revolution, to 
_ maſſacre all the Republicans, to ſhed torrents, of blood, and all 
by the wonderful virtue of bells! Not to have been aware, at 
_ Teaft, of the ridiculous extreme into which every Legiſlator 
would have fallen, becauſe, by the very act of granting _ 
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monſtrous laws which revolutionary rage and reve. 


lutionary abſurdity had ever engendered, a law evi- 


tal permiſſion 7 47 they would have formally declaz- 
ed themſelves to be Catholic, Apoſtolic and Roman, have 
proved that they made all the effence and glory of that religion 
confiſt in bells; have revived, with the m, all the ,abaliſhed ſau- 
perſtitions, have ſuddenly retrograded towards the darkneſs of 


the twelfth century, and have transformed the Council into a 


ſynod of Monles? Such, again, is the efficacy of bells! Aad, in 


ſhort, if ſeveral of theſe diſaſtrous conſequences had not ſeemed 
_ infallible ; if they had retained, for inſtance, ſome hope of re- 


conciling the reſtoration of the bells with the exiftence of the 
Republic and the perfect ſafety of Republicans, was it not enough 
that it excited the apprehenſions of a ſmall number of pure and 
energetie patriots, that the ſound of bells raiſed ſome trouble. 
ſome ſenſations in their minds, and that the repoſe of their fine 
ſouls was ſometimes diſturbed by it in the dead of night, to de- 
ter alegiſlative body, eſtabliſhed for the ſole purpoſe of -promot- 
ing the happineſs of thoſe brave citizens, from thinking, even 
for a moment, of gratifying, at the expence of their reſt, the 
wiſhes of all the inhabitants ofthe country, who anxiouſlſy folieiteti 
the reſtoration of their bells, and already began to uſe them, in 
anticipation of the law ? Such was the fault of the Legiſlative 
Body, which, you ſee, I expoſe with candour, without any at- 
tempt to diminiſh or to juſtify it. b yer 
But if the Council were ſo criminal, for only liſtening to the 
orator, what muſt we think of the orator himfelf ? And 'how 
could he excuſe himſelf in the eyes. of thoſe who accuſe his 
colleagues? I muſt, however, be allowed candidly to obſerve, 
that I was leſs criminal than I was generally ſuppoſed to be; 


J was far from perceiving, at that period, all that I have finee- 


diſcovered in his bells. Unenlightened, as Chenier very juſtly 
Obſerved in one of his ſublime ſpeeches, in which he ſaid, fupid 
Aoboolhays talked to us of | bells, and of the follies of their fathers:; 


Eu had brought with me, from my Department, a tender, but 


_ "Inhocent affection for bells; I was deſirous of reſtoring them 


| NAhrovghout the country, but without doingan injury to any one; 
and I ſhuddered with horror myſelf, when, on reading the ju- 


dicious obſervations of our armies upon bells, -and another fine 
production of the Invalids, in which the queſtion was ſcentifi- 
cally diſcuſſed, I learnt into what a gulph of calamities the 
bells muſt infallibly have, plunged us. 4 . 
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Hently corrupt in its nature, deſtructive in its effects, 
obnoxious in its penalties, already aboliſhed by ſub- 
ſequent laws, already condemned by all the princi- 
ples of the Conſtitution ** ! Becauſe we had reſtored 
to the country a number of her children, baniſhed 
for their rejection of I know not what eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline which they had not been commanded to 
admit, for haying obeyed the law of their conſci- 
ence, without violating the Jaw of the State ! Be- 
cauſe we had reſtored to all families relations whoſe 

_ abſence they deplored ; to the people, paſtors whoſe 
benedictions they invoked; to morality, miniſters 
whoſe duty it was to extend her empire! Have 
you forgotten, then, that when that law with which 
you now. reproach us, was put to the vote in the 
Aſſembly, you yourſelves roſe with us to expreſs 
your approbation of it ?—ſo juſt it was, and ſo im- 
periouſly called for by the will of the nation! Have 
you forgotten that its ſpeedy adoption was adviſed 
by that ſame Boullay who is now one of your moſt 
ſtaunch friends, and the worthy reporter of the 4th 
of September; by that Boullay, who, diſcovering 
with wonderful penetration, the fecret of our plots 
In the ſyſtem of our laws, now maintains, that-we 
conſidered the return of the Catholic Prieſts as our 
ſecret means of effecting a Counter-revolution , 
and who then affirmed that the recall of the exiled 
Eccleſiaſtics was a juſt and humane meaſure that 
: could no longer be deferred ! 2 


Laſtly, 


The * ef i the recal of exiled prieſts. 
. 25. See the long ſpeech deivered in the tribune, by Boulla 
de la — on the 3d of September. 
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0 Lady. if it were true, as they aſſerted, that 


among thoſe men whom our laws recalled, there 
_ were ſome whoſe minds were ſoured and prejudiced, 


what means ſo ſure of reconciling them to their 


country, as to reſtore them to its boſom; of cu- 


ring their prejudices, as to-ſhew them our laws; of 
calming their reſentment, as to ſoften their misfor- 
tunes? I appeal to thoſe who are acquainted with 


the affections of nature. If a man can ever loſe the 


deſire of revenge, muſt it not be on the day when 
he ſets foot on his native land, and prefling in his 


arms all that was dear to him, feels his heart open 


to happineſs, and ſhut againſt hatred?ꝰ 


Vet all theſe eternal declamations on the return 


of the Prieſts and Emigrants, amount to nothing 


4 


more than this; ſuch are the violations of the Con- 
ſtitution with which they have not bluſhed to re- 
proach us. People of France! you who alone have 


the right to judge the labours of your Repreſenta- 


tives; you who will conſcientiouſly decide between 
them and us, and will one day make them hear 


your dreadful ſentence, we rejoice to have it in our 


power to boaſt of thoſe ſame acts which ourferocious 
enemies have transformed i into crimes, With con- 


fidence we lay open before you the picture of 
our ſhort legiſlature; and we preſume to think that 


as we often recur to your memory, you will be in- 


| duced to ſay, in ſecret; “they were beneficent and 


« uſt, The days of their reign were ſhort, but 


ce they were marked by good actions. They paſſe 


te ed but few new laws, but they aboliſhed many 
ee old ones that were diſaſtrous. They threw open 
. « our 


de them“; a number of unfortunate men who were 
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tt gur temples, and cauſed: unjuſt profcriptions to 
de ceaſe ; they caſt a paternal look on our coloniess 
r they reſtored to thouſands. of citizens the proper- 
er ty and the rights of which tyranny had deſpoiled 


« ſhipwrecked on our coaſts invoked their pity-and 
<« found them alive to compaſſion; from every part 
e of France the voice of innocence and misfortune 
ec reſounded in the ſanctuary of the laws, and the 
C dawn of quftice opened upon this defolated land.“ 
By the obſervance of this beneficent conduct we 
not only adhered: literally to the Confticution, but 
adopted the ſureſt means of making it beloved. 
And what homage more magnificent was ever 
paid to it? What more could its moſt ardent 
friends do to promote its triumph than thus to 
tear from it the blood- ſtained veil with which paſ- 
ſion had covered it, and to preſent it to France in 
its native colours, ſurrounded by the amiable re- 
tinue of peace and juſtice? And yet ſueh con- 
duct appeared to them to be a royal conſpiracy! 
Abſurd men l they ate the ſame perſons who told 
you, that chaliſm engendered the ſyſtem of terror, 
in order, by that means, to render the Republic 
otolerable to the people: and when we poured 
a healing balm on the wounds which that monſter 
had inflicted on the country; when we dried up 
the tears of ſo nr wakappy: victims; nen. we 
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bon, Orleans, &e. 
1 See Boullay's Speech already quoted. 


extin- 
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| tirichwbſrend the torth of hatred ; Kill it Mete 
zm that acted and commanded! Thus rayaliſa 
does and undoes; it is charged with committing 
revolutionary exceſſes, and accuſed of repairing 
them; and this wretched, phantom is inceſſantly at 
their command, in order to ſpread conſternation 
among à people on whom they inceſſantly im- 
- Gods! if you. were in earneſt, if you had any 
fincere eſteem for that Conſtitution, whoſe de- 
fendets you pronounce yourſelves to be, how 
ought you to bleſs and encourage us? Tes, if 
republican . inſtitutions could ever be realized. in 
this vaſt empire, if an imperfe&. Conſtitution 
could ever be tolerated by a reſtleſs nation, it muſt 
certainly have been under our paternal authority. 
« At length, — it might be ſaid, (c they have 
*.deftroyed thoſe prejudices which combined, in 
<« the opinion of numbers, the idea of liberty 
ee with that of the moſt intolerable licentiouſneſa. 
At length, they have revealed to the people 
«this grand truth, hicherto unknown, that repub- 
* lican laws are not incompatible with equitable 
ce laws; that the Republic is not the infallible - 
ce ſymbol of ſpoliation; oppreſſion, and murder. At 
< length, univerſally ſubſtituting confidence for 
« fear, as à means of commanding obedience, 


ct they began to give to our inſtitutions that ſtamp 1 


« of mortality and wiſdom, which can alone de- 
<« ſerve the love of the French and the! gy a4 


«al other trations.” * Tice 
5 55 And 


„ 
And if, by purſuing this line of conduct; if 
by realizing the greateſt bleſſings of that Conſtitu- 


tion; if, by ceaſing to bend the necks of French- 


men beneath a yoke of iron, it was ſtill true, as 

you aſſert, that we prepared the fall of the Con- 
ſtitution and the deſtruction of the Republic, 
what anſwer do you expect me to make? What, 
in this caſe, would it have been but the invincible 
courſe of the nature of things, the irreſiſtible bent 
of the national will, the aſtoniſhing demonſtration 
that theſe inſtitutions' were 'only ſupported by fa- 


- naticiſm and terror? Should we, then, have 


been reſponſible for the conſequences ? Should 


we have dared, even while we deplored that will, 
to ſuſpend its progreſs by violence? Would you, 


yourſelves, dare to do this? And, with what 
face, Wretches, can you reproach us for not Hav- 


INS RENDERED” THE 'PEOPLE SLAves IN ' ORDER 
o KEEP THEM REPUBLICANS, FOR NOT HAV- 
_ INT 'SACKIFICED 4 NATION TO AN INSTITU= 


Tron? And what ſhould we have done, in that 
caſe, by adopting the reſtrictive ſyſtem which you 
recommend, but ſupport one crime by another, 
and commit at once the two-fold- offence of xztp- 
NG FRANCE IN 4 SITUATION. WHICH SHE AB- 
HORS, AND OF EMPLOYING, FOR; THAT PURPOSE, 
THE MEANS OF THERE MOST EXECRABLE Ty- 


RANNY? It is thus that thoſe men, who accuſe 
us of having deſtroyed the Conſtitution, of having 

paved the way for the reſtoration of royalty, com- 

mit me — oy themſelves on that Con- 


ſtitution 


CO» 
ſtitution which they love, on that Conſtitution 
which they extol. They undertake to proclaim to 
the nation, that to be juſt is to be counter-revolu- 
tionary; and that to reſtore the People to _- | 
ſelves 1 is to reſtore monarchy. | 
\ After reproaching us with our actions, oli 
next reproach us with our inactivity, The ſe- 
te. cond criminal feature of our legiſlative conduct 
« js the having, at leaſt indirectly, ſapped the but- 
ce treſſes by which the Conſtitution is ſupported. 
« The Government executes the Conſtitution; the 
Armies ſerve to defend it; and we neglected the 
. Armies, and ne the en of * 
* ment“ 
des, t hear chem 3 one mould ſuppoſe 
5 that their armies had no longer any ſhare in the 
affections and operations of the Legiſlative Body; 
| that we did nothing for their glory, and forgot 
their deareſt intereſts ; that prieſts and emigrants 
were the ſole objects of our ſolicitude. I might 
doubtleſs content myſelf with putting one plain 
queſtion to theſe men :—You , who governed in 
concert with us, you who dare to accuſe your 
colleagues, what did your ardent zeal for the ar- 
mies ſuggeſt better than what we did ourſelves? 
What laws, what meaſures did you propoſe that 
ve rejected, or even combated? If we neglected 
the armies, you neglected them alſo; you ſanc- 
tioned our forgetfulneſs by your criminal ſilence; 
and what right haves our e to become 
our accuſers? T- „ 
But theſe ae W dult be in- 


L veſtigated We did nothing for the glory of the 
F armies | 
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armies! What does this mean? No doubt 
that the Legiſlatise Body had, in preceding ſeſ- 
ſions, often proclaimed, that they had deſerved 
well of their country; and that, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
no ſuch proclamation was made. This is true; 
but were not the laws in queſtion always the reſult 
of ſome victory? And did not the armiſtice, 
which laſted during the whole of our ſeſſion, pre- 
vent us from having any victory to celebrate? 
For what purpoſe ſhould we have made our halt 
reſound with acclamations, which can only be 
produced by ſome recent fuccefs? Ought not 
the ſoldiers: to have been fatisfied with the re- 
collection, that moſt of us had, at other periods, 
not only concurred in, but actually propoſed, ſuch 
meaſures; and that they carefully ſeized every op- 
portunity that occurred, in their ſpeeches, for recall- 
ing and praiſing their immortal triumphs? Ought 
they not to have perceived, chat when generals, 
who were members of the Legiſlative Body, were 
ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed by us; when we taiſed; 
by acclamation, to the dignity of preſident, that 
Pichegru, who was then only known by his victo- 
ries ; when we promoted a Willot, a Villarec- 
Joyeuſe to the office of Secretary to the Aſſembly, 
we meant to do honour to their military atchieve- 
ments as much as to their civic virtues, + gy 
homage in their perſons to the whole army? 

We forgot their intereſts! What again does 
this- mean? No doubt that our ſoldiers fuffered 
every ſpecies of privation, and that we neglected 
to rare wem. 1 e by rn PIs 
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that any ſuch diſtreſs did, in fact, exiſt. There 
were ſome partial wants experienced; but nothing 
like what was repreſented. Perfidy alone could 
be guilty of ſuch groſs exaggeration. All thoſe 
reports are contradicted by inconteſtible proofs, as 
well as by the moſt ſimple argument. Who can 
be made to believe, that three or four hundred 


thouſand men, a part of whom were living 1 in an 


enemy's country, whoſe expences muſt, in virtue 
of exiſting laws, be firſt defrayed, could not re- 
ceive, out of the whole maſs of the direct or indirect 
contributions levied in France, and of thoſe levied in 
foreign countries, ſufficient, even after the 'moſt 
enormous dilapidations, for their own ſubſiſtence ? 
Beſides,” what was it our duty to do that we did 
not do? Did we not enforce all the laws which 

declared their expences to be privileged? Did we 
not leave, at different periods, ſufficient ſums for 
the purpoſe at the diſpoſal of Government ? Was 
not Government authoriſed to apply them imme: 
diately to the pay of the troops? And if, not- 
withſtanding theſe efforts of our paternal folicitude, 
they ſtill ſuffered and complained; to whom 
was the fault to be imputed? Was it not ſolely 
imputable to that Directory, who were Surpriſed 
in introducing a concerted diſorder into the mili- 


tary fund, ſuſpending indiſpenſable payments, which 


they were ordered and empowered to make, and 


endeavauring to provoke the reſentment of the troops 
againſt us by the diſtreſs which they made them 
fler: to that Directory who diſſipated all the 
yu” that were entruſted" to them by the - moſt 
4579 e faithleſs 
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faithleſs management, and by the moſt ruinous 
contracts? Nay, did not all France reſound with 


the negotiations entered into with the company 


of Godart, Gaillard, and Dijon; and with the dila- 
pidations committed in Italy by Flachat and his 
aſſociates ** ? Have not all the armies been wit- 
neſſes to the voracious rapacity of the contractors, 
to their rapid fortunes, to their inſolent luxury ? 
That, that is the gulph which has ſwallowed up 
all the treaſures that were deſtined for the relief of 
the troops! And theſe Directors, whoſe greedy 
hands were employed to dig it, ought to be called 
to a dreadful account for their conduct. Laſtly, it is 
equally true, that a part of thoſe evils of which the 
army complained, was a deplorable but neceſſary 
conſequence of the general ſituation of France. The 
troops ſuffered! And who was there in the country 
that did not ſuffer ? Dip NoT THE FARMER GROAN 
BENEATH THE WEIGHT OF, PUBLIC TAXES? Dip 
NOT THE MERCHANT DEPLORE A SCANTY SPECIE, 
AN ANNIHILATED CREDIT, -AND DESERTED. Ma- 
NUFACTORIES? WERE NOT THOUSANDS or INDI- 
VIDUALS, WHO HAD, TASTED THE. SWEETS. OF 
FORTUNE, PLUNGED 'IN THE HORRORS OF IN- 


nn It is well known, FEA one 1 our ert e was 


deeply e in theſe tranſactions. Autbor. 
Camilſe Jordan might have added, what I am enabled, 


from authentic information, to advance as a fat, that not 
only the lawyer Rewbell, bat his brother Directors, the prince 
of profligates, Barras, and the ſneaking, ſpiritleſo, irreſolute, 
ben. pecled La Reveillere Lẽpaux, with the immaculate Tallien 
and Merlin de Thionville, intereſted in theſe infamous 
_ dilapidations, and are even now concerned with the contractor 

"or the ny * 5 . * | 
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picence? Were we then expected to perform 5 
impoſſibilities? Was the ſoldier to be aſtoniſned 
that he ſhould participate, in ſome degree, the ge- 
neral fate of his countrymen? Could he require 
that we ſhould carry the miſery of ſo many thouſand 

families to the utmoſt height, in order to add to 
his eaſe? Had he any right to complain, becauſe, 
in the midſt of ſuch a multicude of irremediable 


evils, we beſtowed all the conſolation in our power; 


performed acts of humanity which coſt nothing to 
any one; and, unable to pour treaſures. upon 
France, filled it with beneficent laws? 
And if it were neceſſary to trace theſe public 
cCalamities, of which our ſoldiers felt, in a ſmall 
degree, the effects, to-their true origin, would not 
you, who ſtand forward as our accuſers, have 
ſomething to anſwer for in your turn? Are you 
not ſenſible that many weighty complaints would 
fall upon your heads? Who ravaged this beau- 
tiful empire during three years? Who dried up 
all the ſources of its proſperity ? Who unpeo- 
pled the workſhops? Who ruined the manu- 
factories? Who cauſed the ſpecie to diſappear ? 
Who deſtroyed trade by vexatious laws? Who 
forced the national induſtry to ſeek an aſylum in 
a foreign land? Who overthrew all the inſtitu- 
tions of beneficence? Had none of you any ſhnare 
in this ſyſtem of devaſtation? Did none of you 
traverſe France to enforce the execution of its 
atrocious regulations? Did. none of you ſhew 
 yourſe]ves to your 'fellow-citizens, gorged with 
riches acquired by theſe deteſtable means? How 
3 many 
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-many could I Pbint out, vhoſe recent and monſtrous 
fortunes ſcandalouſly inſult the public miſery? 
It is curious to hear theſe men, wallowing, as 
they are in opulence and luxury, compallionate 
the ſoldiers whom they deſpiſe, and reproach us 
with the evils of which hey * themſelves the 
authors. 

We did not think it t Gelheiont: to atovide, as far 
as circumſtances would perinit, for the pay of the 
armies ; we directed our attention to their other 
wants. There was a committee expreſgly charged 
with deviſing means for ſecuring the milliardꝰ pro- 
miſed to be paid them at the peace. There was an- 
other, compoſed wholly of military men, employed 
In preparing uſeful reforms of all kinds. Their re- 
ports had already occupied a great number of our 
firtings. At their requeſt we had eſtabliſhed a mi- 
litary code, which reconciled the duties of diſci- 


pline with the rights of liberty; and ſettled a 


mode of retirement, which enſured to every one 

the reward of his ſervices, while it releaſed him 
from the caprice of authority, _ 

And let me aſk, was it only by as lating 
to the armies excluſively, that we endeavoured to 
promote the intereſt and the glory of the troops ? 
Did we not labour efficaciouſly to promote their 
glory, when we rendered that liberty, whoſe heroes 
they were, reſpectable by virtue; when we gave to 


1 By a former decree of the Convention, a milliard, or 
national property to the amount of a thouſand million of 
livres, (upwards of forty-two millions ſterling,) was ſecured 


to the army at the concluſion of a general peace. Tranflator..- 
that 
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that Conſtitution which they defended, a brillianoy 
of juſtice and wiſdom by which it had never been 
diſtinguiſhed before? Did we not promote their 
deareſt intereſts, when we prepared the domeſtic 
happineſs of France? when we reſtored to their 
families caſe, morality, and order? when we pre- 
pared for them, at their return, the ſpectacle of a 
well regulated empire, and a portion of the gene- 
ral felicity? And what more noble mode of at 
once honouring and rewarding . Citizen-ſoldiers 
could be adopted, than that of making good laws 
fs the country Which _ inhabit and 1 
_ cheriſh. 
I. is true, indeed, chanck in the midde of Free 
bleſſings, we complained that à columa of troops 
had dared to paſs the limits preſcribed by the Con- 
ſtitution. It is true, that we prepared a law far 
repreſſing the deliberations and addreſſes of the 
armies.” It is true, that we ordered all the half- 
Pay officers to go and receive the pay that was 
due 40 them in their reſpective departments; and, 
by ſo doing, we are told, that we diſplayed an in- 
jurious miſtruſt of 1 ſoldiers, and ſeemed 
to dread their preſence, and to ſuſpect their patriot- 
iſm. But what legiſlator, poſſeſſed of common 
ſenſe, was ever reſtrained from the diſcharge of 
his duty by conſiderations of this nature? What! | 
by making laws for the proſecution of crimes, w 
inſult the men to whom thoſe. laws are addreſſed ? 
What! it was alſo an inſult to French citizens to 
enact penalties againſt popular ſeditians? What 


1 man was ever enraged at being n of 
: F 4 the 
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the means of doing evil? Do our ſoldiers then 
all pretend, not only that their opinions are infal- 
lible, but that their conduct is irreproachable? 
Can we not give them credit for their patriotiſm, 
yet foreſee and dread its exceſſes? Let us 
lay all vain flattery aſide, and ſpeak the lan- 
guage of auſtere truth. Our armies are no doubt 
diſtinguiſhed for their attachment and their zeal ; 
but to what ſeductions are they not expoſed-? 
How many juſt grounds for alarm do they afford 

to the enlightened friends of liberty and order? 
Is not their conſtitution itſelf calculated to inſpire 
ſuch apprehenſions? Who is not aware, that 
ſoldiers, torn from the boſom of their country, re- 

moved to a' diſtance from the theatre of public 

affairs, preſerving no direct communication with 
the repreſentatives of the nation, ſolely dependent 
on the Directory, who give them ſuch leaders as 
they approve, who ſend them what journals they 
like, who ſurround them with their emiſſaries, 
cannot poſſibly receive any correct information on 
the ſtate of their country, or of the parties which 
it contains? Who is not aware that, even if they 
receive ſuch information, their minds are ſo occu- 
pied by other objects, that they cannot attend to 
it? Who is not aware that, if they do attend 
to it, they are inceſſantly brought back, by 
the mere habits of military diſcipline, to- a blind 
obedience to their leaders, or hurried on, by that 
ardent enthuſiaſm which animates them- in the 

Held, to all thoſe audacious enterprizes which the 

ſpirit of faction and revolt ſuggeſts: and that, 

oy N 5 laſtly, 


(IJ 
luaſtly, the brilliant qualities of the hero are ſcarcely 

compatible with the peaceful virtues of the citizen. 
Ils not the ſad experience of the paſt calculated 
to encreaſe theſe fears? Ought not the numerous 
exceſſes which have been committed by ſoldiers, 
| ſeduced and miſled, to be ever preſent to our 
minds? Mbo, on the 31ſt of Mays, was the hope 
and the ſupport of the moſt execrable tyrants? The 
SoLDiteRs. Who lent their arms in order to bend 
aft indignant nation beneath a yoke of iron? The 
Sor piers. M ho came to combat, under your walls, 
__ O! my fellow-citizens, the laſt ſublime efforts of ex- 

piring Liberty; to burn your habitations ; ig maſſacre 
your youth; to prefide over the moſt ferocious execu- 
tions; to attack, with their ſwords, thoſe unfortunate 
men who had eſcaped from their cannon ? The Soi 
-DIERS., Who, in every other part of France, made 
torrents of French Blood to flow amidſt repeated ac- 
clamations of Liberty for ever? The SoLDigas. 
Who, even after the ꝗth of Thermidor *", when bu- 
 manity was awakenea'm every heart, again returned, 
at the very firſt fignal, to their old habits of car- 
nage, and, anſwering the juſt claims of a free people 
by diſcharges of cannon, again ſpread conſternation 
and death through the fireets of Paris? The 


The period at which the overthrow of the Briſſotin party 
was effected. Tranſlator. „„ 
n When Robeſpierre and the Terroriſts were deſtroyed. 
Tranſlator. 1 e n 
22 On the eſtabliſhment of the laſt new Conſtitution, in the 
Autumn of 1795, when the troops were employed, under the 
direction of Barras, to murder the Pariſians for preſuming to. 
aſſert their right to chooſe their own repreſentatives; a right 
ſecured to them by that Conſtitution. -=See Danican's Memoirs, 


mT ranflator, | | 
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| Gortorrns. But what ſoldiers? A few individuals 
perhaps ? No; whole battalions. They were de- 
[ceived you will ſay; I hope they were; but be 
that as it may, were not men, who had ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſo far miſled as to ſtifle all the af- 
ſections of nature, and to commit the moſt horrible 
<rimes **, likely to be ſeduced to violate the prin- 
eiples of the Conſtitution, and to direct their n 
bs oa the Legiſlative Authority ? eee 
Beſides, were we at liberty to render this natural 
miſtruſt the ſubject of debate? Had we, on this 
head, any new law to make? Had not every thing 
been foreſeen and ſettled beforehand by the Conſti- 
tution itſelf ? Is it not the Conſtitution that de- 
prives the troops of the exerciſe of their political 
Tights; that forbids them to deliberate; that pro- 
hibits them from approaching the ſeat of the Na- 
tional Repreſentation ? It admitted the ſuppoſition, 
then, chat the armies might be ſeduced ; it dreaded 
their political influence; it wiſhed to reduce them 
to a ſtate of paſſive obedience. We, then, did no 
more than execute the Conſtitution, without judging 
of its propriety. Its authors might, if you pleaſe, 
Have committed an error, but we only . a 
duty. 
Obſerve how much a ws ſo juſt permits us 
0 concede. Even were it true that we had, in 
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23 And yet theſe a are the very 1 men on whom the 8 the 
Fenewolent, the patriotic Gil EXT WAK EZTIII D bas beſtowed 
the moſt fulſome adulation ; calling them * unconquerable he- 
et; <4. the moſt. firenuous and invariable ſupporters of Re- 
publicanijm; an adequate and fair repreſentative of the avbole 
community , France { “! Oh | ſhame, where is en 


hoes, wank | 
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fat, negleed ſo much the intereſts of the army, 
_ evinced a dread injurious to the troops, and oom- 
mitted ſore fault in this reſpe&, ſtill what a differ 
ence is there between ſuch. conduct and a repel 
conſpiracy ! What a chain of proofs are ſtill want- 

ing to eſtabliſh the [exiſtence of the plot of which 
we have been accufed l Is there no medium between 
a neglect of the army and a wiſh to deſtroy it? 
between a dread of the approach of the troops, and 
a project for erecting a throne? Nay, if we had 
really conſpired, if we had really reſolved to opprefs 
the nation, would not policy have dictated the 
prudence of adopting a line of conduct diametri- 
cally oppoſite to that which we actually purſued? 
Would not the troops have been the object of our 
conſtant ſolicitude? Should we not have made 
every attempt to attach them to our cauſe,. by the 
ſeduction of praiſe and the lure of intereſt? Should 
we, on the contrary, have laboured to irritate them 
by contempt and neglect? Was it not ſufficiently 
obvious, that their reſentment would form the moſt 
inſurmountable obſtacle to the completion of our 
deſigns, as their attachment would afford the beſt 
means of nn and the ſureſt pledge 8 
| ſucceſs? 

This mode of alan upon facts leads to he 
eſtabliſhment of an important truth, of which our 
accuſers are perfectly ſenſible. In ſtating what we 
ſhould have done, I relate what they did them- 
ſelves. —And this is the true, the only origin of the 
reproach which they prefer againſt us. They wanted 
the afliſtance of the army, becauſe the people were 
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not with them; and in order to ſecure that, it was 
neceſſary to tell the troops that we were their ene- 
mies. By this means, they reaped the double ad- 
vantage of diſplaying an hypocritical tenderneſs for 
them, and of exciting their reſentment -againſt us. 
It was of little conſequence to them that this ſyſtem 
of defamation was wholly deſtitute of ſupport ; it 
was ſufficient for their purpoſe, that their calumnious 
. declamations ſhould reſound in the ears of the ſol- 
diers... They knew that there would be nobody 
there to contradict them; they knew that thoſe 
ardent ſouls would eaſily become dupes to the 
impoſition, and that the more it tended to irri- 
tate their minds, the more readily: would they be 
convinced of its truth. Thus their accuſation itſelf 
beſpoke our — and n all weir own 
crimes. 
Soldiers! liſten to the advice of one of thoſe men 
whats you perhaps believe to be your enemies, becauſe 
you have been ordered to believe it; but to whom 
your true intereſts are dearer than to all thoſe men 
who thus addreſs you in the degrading language of 
baſe adulation. Remember, that, under Robeſpierre, 
the ſupport of your bayonets was alſo bought by 
vain commendations, and your triumphs celebrated 
with eclat, in order to ſecure, in return, your ap- 
probation of acts of the moſt ferocious deſpotiſm. 
Recogniſe, in the ſame ſpeeches, the ſame deſigns. 
Be aſſured that, in a Republic, all flatterers of the 
armies are oppreſſors of the people; be perſuaded, 
that the only fruit you can reap in the new path 


which you have been made to purſue, is diſgrace, 
| nf, 
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infamy, and wretchedneſs ; and ſee Europe, which 
began to admire you, ſtill leſs for the ſplendour of 


your victories than for the dignity of your" cauſe 
and the magnanimity of your motives, already aſking 
how valiant ſoldiers could become the blind inſtru- 
ments of oppreſſion to their country, and how they 
could conſent to exchange the honourable titles of 
Defenders of Liberty and Guardians of the People 
and their Repreſentatives, for that of Satellites to a 
Directory, and Prætorian Guards to the vileſt of 
Tyrants“. See your fellow- citizens, who had 
„ ee e 
* Tt would be difficult to reconcile the pompous titles which 


Camille Jordan here beſtows on the troops, with the account. 
he has juſt given of their conduct. I ſhall leave others to diſcover 
the dignity of that cauſe which had for its object the oppreſſion 
of France and the ſubjection of neighbouring States; and the 
magnanimity of thoſe motives which could influence men to en- 
gage in ſo deteſtable an enterpriſe z- and content myſelf with 
aſking, with what propriety thoſe men can be called the De- 
fenders of Liberty,“ whom the author has proved to have bgen, 
through every ſtage of the Revolution, the ſervile pandars of 
deſpotiſm : and the appellation of Guardians of the People . and 
of their Repreſentatives, be conferred on thoſe who have been 
proved to be ready, on all occaſions, to enſlave and even maſ- 
ſacre the former, and to intimidate, inſult, | and over. 
awe the latter? The troops are only acting the ſame part 
now with the Directory, which they formerly acted with the 
Executive Council, the Committee of Public Safety; and, 
at a ſubſequent period, with Barras, Tallien, and their aſſo- 
ciates. As to the admiration which it is here faid Europe be- 
to diſplay, I apprehend, it was confined to thoſe parts of 
8 which are either ſubjected to the terror of French arms, . 
or to the influence of French principles. By all the ſound, 
rational, and moral parts of Europe, the conduct of the Re- 
publican troops, whoſe profligate depredations have not been 
equalled ſince the irruption of the Goths and Vandals, and who 
haye conſequently aggravated the horrors of war beyond all 
_ example, has, I believe, excited no ſentiments but thoſe. of 
9 2 indignation, and diſguſt. As to their boaſted valour, 

that is a point which I ſhall reſerve for diſcuſſion in a future 
e 5 publication; 
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prepared to receive you with ſuch marks of joy 1 
gratitude, now indignantly call upon you to reſtore 
their violated Conſtitution, complain that you pro- 
 fited/ by your ſervices. to attack their moſt ſacred 
rights, and, dreading ſtill greater evils from the 
audacity with which victory has inſpired you, as 
much alarmed: at the proſpect of peace as at the con- 
tinuance of. war. Soldiers, Soldiers, there is ſtill 
time enough for- reform; become. Citizens again, 
andre country is ſaved, and, with it, your glory. 

The laſt accuſation. preferred againſt us, is that 
we impeded the progreſs of Government; that 
is to ſay, of the Directory. 

In the firſt place, 25 them ſhow that it would, | 
ſome obſtacles to that ill new power in a free 
nation; and that prudence did not dictate the ne- 
ceſſity of preventing, at its very outſet, the full diſplay 
of its ſtrength. _ Let them ſhew, that the men who 
formed the majority of the Directory ought, either 
by their paſt conduct or their preſent intereſts, to 0 
have inſpired us with a blind confidence in the 
exerciſe of ſo formidable an authority. Great Gods ! 
could we forget the impure Source "whence four of 
them iſſued ? Could we forget, that. the | canon 4 


Ne -preciivng Bop in this a thay were it ten 

times greater than it is actually aid to be, that man muſt be a 

daſtard, and have not one ſpark of Briiſh ſpirit in his ſoul, who 

would dread to meet them hand to hand. It is certainly im- 

prudent, on the one hand, to treat an enemy with too much con- 

tempt; but it is aſſuredly much more imprudent (to ſay no 
worle of it) on the other hand, to m l. his gran and 
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| Vendemiaire had opentd for them the road to the fu- 
| preme power? Could we forget that ibey were in- 
debied for their places to the moſt ſcandalous intrigue ? 
Did not the bare fight of theſe men awaken a thouſand 


confuſed ſentiments of horror and alarm? And who 


would not have trembled to ſer the fate of Francs 
confided to hands that were dyed with French Blood? 
Was 'the firft trial which they made of their power 
calrulated to diſpel theſe apprebenfions ? And what 

were we to think of their election of commiſſaries from 
the very dregs of a corrupted people; of their dif- 


miſſal of adminiſtrators cheriſhed by the citizens who 
Bad eleffed them; and of their conduct in Sending odious 


proconſuls into the South of France, to revive, 
among you, my fellow- citizens, the revolutionary go- 
vernment; and in ſuddenly depriving the weſtern 
Departments of the bleſſings of peace; and in violating 
that faith which had been ſolemnly pledged to their 
inbabitants ? Did inftances of wickedneſs or igno· 


rance, which hiſtory will find it difficult to enu- 


mexate, form ſuch reſpectable claims to a confidence 


_ which it would have been ſcarcely prudent to grant 


to the pureſt and moſt virtuous of men? | 

But what were, in point of fact, thoſe trouble- | 
fone reſtrictions which we had impoſed upon them? 
What was that ſtate of weakneſs and impotence 


to which we had reduced their authority? Liſten, 


People of France! and judge of the extent of that, 


ambition which could not be ſatisfied with ſuch 
| immenſe power. They had the entire diſpoſal of 


all our forces by land and ſea; they directed, both at 
home and abroad, all the movements of martial : 
. | and 
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and. powerful armies ; they exrecifal; ; an abſolute 
ſway over our colonies; they had the excluſive 
Privilege of treating with foreign powers; they 
alone regulated the employment of the public re- 
venue; they nominated to all military poſts, and 
to all places under Government; they had it. in 
their power to ſurpriſe, depoſe, and replace, at their 
pleaſure, the adminiſtrations choſen by the people; 
they were ſurrounded with all the pomp of repre- 
ſeptation, and with all the ſplendour of honours. 
Well, to theſe extraordinary attributes which had 
been aſſigned them by the Conſtitution, not- 
wichſtanding the remonſtrances that were made from 
every quarter, notwithſtanding the incompatibility 
of the conceſſion itſelf with the Conſtitution, we 
had ſuffered them to add the right of deciding, de- 
finitively, on the eraſure. of- names-from the liſts 
of Emigrants, that of enlarging thoſe fatal liſts, 
by. the means of. adminiſtrators choſen by them- 
ſelves; that is to ſay, a power of life and death 
over all perſons ; a right of ſpoliation over all fa- 
milies ; the opportunity of corrupting and. intimi- 
dating all men, by the influence of hope or the 
operation of fear. Not ſatisfied with having thus 
p put the perſons of all other Frenchmen, we had 

farther put our own, perſons, in their power; we * 
ſuffered, in the very place of our reſidence, a nu- 
merous corps of Janiſſaries, under their command ; 
While we kept for our own guard a mere handful 
of mercenaries not choſen by ourſelves. Gods! 
we had left them in poſſeſſion of ſuch an alarming 
8 . that 1 had only to fignify their will in 
| odtder 
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5 Side to ele the dr kructon of our authority ; bn 
to command; itt order to atchieve; the diffold 
of the nitioflal rere Entation; and yet they dae 
complain! As if, for enforcing the execution of 
the laws, it wis net ſuffic rent to be entruſted with 
2 power eapable of overturning all laws! Alas f n 
this a malignant deriſion of our good faith ? Ate 
rheſe the cruel infates of the conguetor ? 
It is true, indeed, that, bf this multitude of pre- 
rogati ves which hid been granted them with f6 


Z much facility by a legiſlatüre that was the work of 


theit own hands, and the majority of Which per- 
petuated their own power, by enlarging that of their 
patrotis, ue had taken the liberty, within the taft 
few months, of retrenching ſeveral. We had de- 
prived them of the power of putting towtis in a 
fate of ſiege at their pleaſure; that of difmilfing 


military officers' in att arbitrary manner; and that 


of opening all letters whatever ; and we even talked . 
of leds their 0 to a more rigid reſpon- 
| filr. 

Tee were; rig abate, Ay Helios offencef ?!? 
It was a heinous offetice to prevent three Directors 
from depriving our rowtis, at their Will, of all the 


forms of liberty; from governing them by Ge. 


nerals; and exercifing ſuch à military deffotiſtn as 
out Motäreks had never attempted to exerciſe, It 
wit x Hemous offence to infit, that merit mould 
be ehtburaged and reſpected in our armles, and = 
chat brave wittrirs ſhould not loſe, by cipricious 
diſtnidfls,” the reward of their „ ſervices? 
. ; os 11 
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It was a heinous offence: to prevent vile commiſ- 
ſaries from ſeizing the. private letters of citizens, 
and caſting their profane looks over the ſecrets of 

families, and the effuſions of friendſhip ! It was a 
| heinous offence. to deſire that agents, charged with 


enforcing the execution, of the laws, ſhould be made 


_ reſponſible for the abuſe of their power to others 


than a Directory who would certainly take ſpecial 


care not to denounce men who were nothing more 
| al. their own creatures or aceomplices! 


88 alſo true, that we.compelled the Directory 
to recall the commiſſaries which they had ſent to 
the colonies. We certainly ought to have left 


them in poſſeſſion of an authority of which they 
made ſo noble an uſe ! We ought to have waited 


plered ! ! The Repreſentatives of the Nation — 4 


to haye contemplated. devaſtation, murder, and 
| conflagration with a tranquil eye, and, ſo long as 


the Directory, appriſed of theſe diſorders, did not 
think it expedient to ſtop their progreſs, to have 


forborn to exerciſe. their own conſtitutional prero- 
gative ig putting an end to them! Alas l who 
knows, but that a juſt poſterity, on looking back 


to the ; ſeenes.of deſolation which have ſo long con- 
tinued. in theſe unfortunate countries, knowing 


| that they paſſed with the knowledge and under the 
protection of that Directorial authority, will feel 
| ſurpriſed and indignant at us, becauſe the moment 


we. were, informed of the facts, inſtead of limiting our 


5 St6mprk to an uſcleſs change of commiſſaries, in- 
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| Read of entruſting the reparation of che exceſſes to 


the very men who had. tolerated them all, we did 


not ſeize them in a tranſport of holy wrath, and: 


drag them from the throne which they polluted, in 
order to give them up to the vengeance of the Tri- 


bunals, and devote them to the execration of the 


hoe human race ! 


- Laſtly, it is true, that we did not ſatisfy the i ins 


atiable cupidity of our Directors; and this conſti- 
tuted our grand, our unpardonable crime. T hey 


were only allowed to ſquander away, in tbe ſpace of 


eighteen months, ELEVEN HUNDRED MILLIONS 1 
SPECTE **, as was proved by calculations in the Coun- 


cil of Elders; and, for ſome time paſt, inceſſantly 


occupied with deviſing means of reſtoring order to 
our finances, reduced to the alternative of increaſing 
the receipts or diminiſhing the expenditure, of add- 
ing to the maſs of impoſts already exceſſive, or of 


enforcing the moſt rigid economy in every depart- 


ment of the ſtate, we did not heſitate in our choice; 
we ſpared reviving induſtry, attacked inveterate 
— — carried order into the very boſom of chaos; 
we took from the Directory the arbitrary diſpoſal of 
the public money; we wiſhed to interdict thoſe 
ſenſeleſs negotiations, and thoſe ruinous anticipa- 
tions by means of which they contrived to devour 


both our preſent wealth and our future reſourees; 


we made them loſe all hopes of extorting from us 
Has ren impoſts which ny were ſolicitous to 
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eſtabliſh for the twofold purpoſe of diflipating the 
money, and calumniating us; in a word, ve pre: 
ſerred that ſyſtem which was moſt beneficial to che 
People, to that which would have been moſt con- 
venient to the Directory. Such a reform was, be- 
yond all doubt, a crime. Thence, as from an em- 
poiſoned ſpring, iſſued that torrent of calumny 
which they ſhowered upon us; thoſe reproaches of 
having fuffered the ſervice to languiſh, at à time 
wher they interrupted its progreſs themſelves; off 
having increaſed the wretchedneſs of the creditors 
of the nation, at a time when they were intereſted in 
the fall of our funds, and the depreciation of our 
exxuit. Hence it was, that every ſpecies of ealum- 
ny was followed by every ſpecies of threat; and that 
choke threats were fucceeded by acts of violence 
our royal conſpiracy was nothing more than their 
ffeat confpiracy ; they had exhauſted the Treaſury 
by their profuſion, and they were rer wer to _ 
nimm it by their critnes. 

Trace the ſubſequent ae of theſe new. Ad- 
winiſtrators, in this ſame career. See what the 
| public fortune, ant the fortunes of individuals have 
berome i in their Hands. "The nn ground be- 


i= Wy es 1 


. 26 Thoſe e Dirsdore, Citinen-Kings Rewbell, Merlin, | 
1 and La Reveillere Le 2 have gained thouſands by 

e fall of the” French funds, that is to ſay, of the different ſpe- 

fe door fy if ſuch it thay be called, that conſtitute the de 
71 of the ſtarving creditors of the French Republic. And 

It continue this. bc honourable traffic, wich the afiſtance of 

| hrs who, on that account, has been ſuffered to retain his 

ſitaation under government, while his relation of the ſame name, 
who was Commandant of the Guard of * 9 has been 


tranſ parſed” —_— rah/later. 


neath 


(#5 ) 


neath the weight of their old - burdens, and they 
croſn them with new ones they re-eſtabliſh 
thoſe indirect impoſts the very name of which was 
 odious:to the people, and the re- eſtabliſnment of 
which ſeemed to exceed the limits of our power. 
Among the number, they place that tax upon lot- 
teries which virtuous Legiſlators avoided on ac- 
count of its profound immorality, and which en- 
lightened Financiers ought to ſhun, from the vices 
inſeparable from its collection. They rob the 
wiretched creditor of the State of his laſt reſource 
Hope; and they affect to pay his demand by giving 
him depreciated fecurities ( Bons) that repreſent 
but a ſmall portion of his debt, which only enſure 
him a ſpecies of property of which it is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible that he can avail himſelf, and which he cannot 
even employ for the payment of his own creditors. 
By this means their conduct affects not only the 
unhappy object himſelf, but a number of citizens 
who are connected with him; by this means a gene- 
ral bankruptcy ' prevails throughout France; and 
already, ſince the 4th of September, 7»/criptions 
fill farther . depreciated ; the peur/e of exchange 
till more and more againſt us; a weakened credit; 
an impeded circulation; and diſcouraged induſtry, at- 

teſt to. Europe the confidence of France in her new 
Governors, and pronounce, at once, the ſevereſt 

ſatire upon their adminiſtration, and the moſt une- 
quivocal eulogy upon ours. | 
come, at lengtb, to the laſt, to the moſt veigh- 
Us to the moſt erfidious of their reproaches The 
G 3 Directory 
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Directory accuſe'vs of having thrown obſtacles in 
the way of their negotiation for peace !—Peace !— — 
Woe unto us if we had really contributed to prolong = 
that horrible effufion of human blood with which 
Europe has been afflicted for five years. But where 
are the proofs of this atrocious imputation ? What 
negotiations did we obſtruct ? What negotiations 
were even known to us? When did the Directory, 
who have alone the power to open and to conclude 
them, deign, during ſo long a ſpace of time, to 
make one ſingle communication to vs on the ſub- 
ject of our ſituation in reſpect of the belligerent 
powers? Who could ſay, while they obſerved a pro- 
found filence, whether ſome admiſſible propoſitions 
had not been made to them, and whether they did 
not meet them with exorbitant pretenſions? Does 
not the myſtery which they affect turn every pre. 
ſumption againſt them? And if, in fact, ſome part 
of their deliberations has tranſpired, what do we 
learn from it ? Which of them wiſhed for peace, or 
Prove to accelerate its conclufion'? Who, by bis ener- 
getic reſiſtance, prevented the ſignal for battle from 
being given anew, three months ago? Barthelemy 
and Carnot ; that is to ſay, thofe men who are ſup- 
poſed to be our accomplices, and who certainly, on 
this important point, adopted our . and fa- 
e our deſigns. 
Wie obſtructed peace]! Was it our intereſt, dan, 
or was it theirs to prolong the war? Was not peace 
the ſureſt means of weakening their authority, and 
gar the ſureſt means of augmenting their power? 


6 

Is it not in time of war, that, by the direction of 
powerful armies, by the poſſeſſion of immenſe 
treaſures, by the diſpoſal of numberleſs places, and 
by the ſplendour of victory, an executive power 
may acquire and confirm a fatal preponderance *? ? 
While they knew ſo well this ſecret of their 
ſtrength, could it eſcape our notice? And what a 
contradiction would it have been, on our part, to 


combat their power, and at the ſame time toremove 
its beſt check! | 


Peace ! Which of us laboured moſt cddeldatyis to 
promote it from our diſpoſition and by our conduct? ? 
WHAT WAS THE GRAND PRINCIPLE OF THE WAR) 
AND THE GRAND OBSTACLE TO PEACE? WERE 

THEY NOT OUR REVOLUTIONARY DOCTRINES, THAT | 
MAD PROJECT OF DESTROYING ALL THRONES, OF 
-OVERTHROWING ALL EMPIRES; THE IMMORALITY 
OF OUR GOVERNORS ; AND THE INSTABILITY OF 
_ OUR GOVERNMENT ? Who, then, opened the way 
to a general pacification- THAT DIRECTORY WHO 
| | ARE AS. MUCH DESPISED IN EUROPE, AS THEY ARE 
ABHORRED IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY **; THAT Di- 
RECTORY WHO WERE STILL IMBUED WITH REVO- 
LUTIONARY MAXIMS, AND STILL BOUND BY 80 
MANY - TIES TO THE FACTION WHICH PROFESSED 


* 7 Ie will be eaſily conceived, that the executive power does not 
ſtand in need of this reſource, when, as at preſent, it unites, with 
the power of execiting the laws, that of making them. 

28 It is needleſs to appriſe the reader, that all that I ſay of the 
Oe of the Directory applies uy to the majority. 
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* | 
TEM; THAT DIRECTORY, WHICH HAD; VIOLATED 
"THE FAITH OF TREATIES WITH THE AMERICANS “, 
AND OVERTURNED THE GOVERNMENTS OF VENICE 
AND GENOA 3 AND SENT THEIR GENERALS 10 in- 
VADE, ON THE MOST. FRIVOLOUS PRETENCES, THE | 
- FERRITORY OF NEUTRAL PoWERS; or that Legiſ- 
ative Body. whoſe moderate and conciliating ſpirit 
promiſed to give ſome ſolidity ro our political in- 
KRicutians ; that Legiſlative. Body which promulgated 
all liberal ideas, which announced a reſolution of 
gbſerving treaties in future, of reſpecting govern- 
ments, and of preſerving, in our political relations 
nich all foreign powers, that character for good faith 


% This acknowledged * wiolation of the faith of treaties with 


bbe Americans,” fiated by a French legiſlator who could not be 


ignorant of the fact, will, I ſhquld apprehend, ſuffice to ſettle 
the queſtion, between the author of the very able “ Obſerva. 
tions on the Difpute between the United States and France,“ and 
his aptagoniſt, as he has been improperly called, Mr. Moproe ; 
or rather between Mr. Harper and the anonymous editor of the 
mutilated edition of Mr. 2 ponderous octa vo, intitled, 
4% A View of the Conduct of the Executive in the Foreign Af- 
gi 1 — United due, as — 1 with the 5 A the 
French Republic,“ Kc. It will demonſtrate, at leaſt, to the 
ſatis faction of all unprejndiced minds, that © the pernicious mi/- 
repreſentatious— the errors the poiſon and the daily abu/e”* of 
which the faid editor ſo loudly complains, are no where to be 
(found but in bis own Preface, I will not repeat what I have 
heard, of Mr. Monroe's connections with the 3 Directory, 
nor will T admit the ſuppoſition that his editor is equally ar- 
tacbed to them; but I muſt ſay, that thoſe minds appear to me 
to be ſtrangely formed, which can, by any conſiderations, be led 
to plead the cauſe of our infolent, unjuſt, and deſpotie enemy, 
' againſt their own country, which they are bound, by every prin- 
ciple of duty, hy every tie of moral rectitude, to defend Oh 
What would I give for a peep into the Livre Rouge of the regi- 
cidal Directory. Fran/lator. | Foo aa 
g | | and 


oO 
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and juſtice which * alone retain gur A and 


dane ſe their number ? Alas ! it ma our £fImps, our 


threats, which bad forced ſo many-yations to take ap 


arms againſt us; and it was our virtues and our mo- 
An that could alone induce them to lay them down. 

Peace! It was the ſubject of our invocations in 
all our ſpeeches; it was the object of all our wiſhes. 
Perfidious men ! They took care not to conclude 
it then; but they will be induced to conclude it 


now. They will make peace, to ſtop the mouths 


| of an indignant nation; to conceal their own nume- 
rous crimes beneath the ſhade of one ſolitary bleſſ- 
ing; to perſuade the people that our preſence 
ſormed the only obſtacle to its concluſion; to ſur- 
round themſelves with the only ſupports of an 
uſurped power, and to keep the citizens in awe by 
the troops. THey WILL MAKE PEACE; BUT BE 


| ASSURED, Ir WILL BE BUT TRANSITORY 3 AND, CON= 


TINUING TO PROFESS ALL THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MAXIMS, AND INUNDATING ALL THE COUNTRIES 
IN ALLIANCE WITH France, WITH THEIR APOS- 
TLES OF REBELLION, THEY WILL IN FACT FERTI- 
LIZE, UNDER THE SEMBLANCE OF PEACE, ALL THE 
GERMS OF'A NEW AND MORE BLOODY WAR, They 


will make peace, but be aſſured, it will be only a 
partial peace; and though the ſplendour of our 


victories, and the number of our conqueſts enabled 
them—if their only object had been to ſecure an 
honourable independence - to dictate peace to the 
world; you will ſee them, while they extinguiſh the 
flame of diſcord in one part of Europe, make it 

rage 
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tube with greater fury in notes} perhaps reſume ; 
_ their ſenſeleſs projects of conquering a rival nation, 

and again propoſe,” to our exhauſted armies, to the 
ſiad relies of our moſt flouriſhing youth, to go and 
ſhed torrents of blood on the coaſts of England, for 
the greater glory of ſome General, for the greater 
convenience of ſome Director, and for all that filthy 
aſſemblage of low perſonal intereſts which they 
have been pleaſed to decorate with the ſacred name 
of Country. | 

It was thus that we ha obſtacles. in the way of 
the- government; it was thus that we ſometimes 
checked theeffuſions of their ſenſibility for the people! 
Ah! if they wiſh really to degrade us in the eyes of 
the people, inſtead of theſe deluſive reproaches, why 
do they not accuſe us of having believed them to be 
leſs perverſe and leſs audacious than they really were ? 
Why do they not accuſe us of having contributed, 
by our exceſſive confidence, to our own ruin; of 
not having dared to commit moſt of the acts which 
they. have laid to our charge! Gods The Conſti- 
tution, and the public opinion, afforded us ſo many | 
means for confining that terrible power! but we 
did not employ them. We might have paſſed a 
decree of accuſation; but we publiſhed a pardon; 
We might have 'rouſed the anger of the people; 
but we proclaimed peace. We might have diſmiſſ- 
ed their troops; but we did them the honour to be- 
lieve that they were citizens. We might have pre- 
pared ſor attack; but we did not even provide our- 

ſelves with the means of defence. They acted, while 
1 . | WA 


„ 
we deliberated. They violated all principles; we 
ſuffered ourſelves to be ſtopped by ſcruples. The 
fatal night had ſpread her veil of darkneſs; the 
deadly hour had ſtricken; they ſpoke, and we were 
annihilated—Ah ! Too much confidence, too much 
candour ;—that, that was our crime, our real error. 
People of France | We accuſe ourſelves before you. 
Pardon us for not having conſpired to ſave, when 
your enemies were conſpiring to deſtroy, you] Par- 
don us for not having ſapped that coloſſal power 
which has deſpoiled you of your liberty! Pardon 
us for having oppoſed the moſt profound malice 

with nothing but the arms of good faith! Pardon us 
for having only been juſt when we ought to have 
been ſevere and terrible ! Abſolve- us, abſolve us, 
of the-evils which they inflict, and for the evils 
which they are preparing for you : 

But more eſpecially before you, Lyonneſe, beben 
you, the moſt energetic of Frenchmen, does your 
Repreſentative accuſe himſelf of a deference which 
he believed to be a duty, He accuſes himſelf of 
having checked the ſtrong impulſe which daily 
' urged him to ruſh into the Tribune, and there to de- 
mand, in the name of the People of France, the 
ſignal puniſhment of the traitors. He accuſes him- 
ſelf of too great a facility in believing that, in thoſe 
times of trouble and tumult, it was the wiſdom of 
age, rather than the audacity of youth, that ought 
to guide the helm and to avert the ſtorm. 

I might certainly be allowed to ſtop here, and to 
conſider my taſk as completed. I have made that 


e vaniſh which our adyerſaries had conjured 
| | up 


| 15 92 79 
up in order to maſk their own crimes; I have 


ſhewn that it was neither ſupported by juridical proofs 
nor by moral inductions; that our diſpoſitions, our 


tronduct, and our actions, all atteſted the very ab. 


ſurdity of the accuſation preferred] that thus nothing | 
fpoke in their favour, while every thing ſpoke in 
ours; and that they had accuſed, not merely without 
proofs,” but againſt all proofs, and in the teeth of 
evidenee the moſt clear and ſatisfactory. 15 bh 
To condemn them by juſtifying ourſelves, 3 
b ſufficient to open the eyes of the moſt blind to 
the illegality of their proceedings, and to the nature 
of a power which ſeeks for . in the baſeneſi 
of its calumny. 
But though I may ave ſaid enough * that _ 
poſe, I am far from having ſaid all that the cauſe ad- 
mits of. I am far from having gone to the bottom of 
that frightful abyſs of wickedneſs and impoſture. 
Diſmiſs from your minds every thing that I have 
Hitherto ſaid. Forget, if it be poſſible, that we were 
innocent ; believe, for an inftant, all their fables, 
and let us ſee whether even the crimes which they 
aſcribe to us can juſtify the attempts which they 
have made; whether they can ſupply the ſhadow 
of a pretext, or of an excuſe for their conduct. 
Zuch is, in fact, Oh Frenchmen ! the extraor- 
dinary attack which your tyrants have made upon 
al principles ſuch the unexampled violation of 

all that is holden ſacred among men, that their 
minds, all fertile as they are in the creation of ca- 
Jumpy, could not invent one fingle imputation that 


_ Juſtify their conduct even to thoſe who give 
; g full 
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full Credit tö thetr aſſertions; and thit᷑ their Ada 
digus enterpriſe cannot acquire; I. do not᷑ ſay from 


facts, but from their own black ſoppoſitionage on 85 


lour of legality. 

A conſpiracy (they a5) was end 4 * 
ce to deſtroy the Conſtitution, and to f̃eſtere Mo- 
©& narchy. Its authors were members of the Le- 
c giſlative Body and of the Directory. They were 
« well : they might all have been convicts 
cc ed.... . . Welll had not the Conſtitution fore= 
and 0 for ſuch an oecurrence? Had it 
not regulated the mode of proceeding, which moſt 


have been followed, if the preſer vation of that Con- 

ſtitution had been their object, if they had only paid 
obedience to its commands? It had ordained,” that 
we- ſhould be denounced; and had preſcribed the 


form of the denunciation. It had enjoined. that we 
ſhould be made to appear, within a given time; it 
had traced the forms to be obſerved for deciding 


whether there were ſufficient grounds for a legal ac« 
cufation ; it had nne inſtituted . 150 


trying vs 


Did they diſcharge wut decker b. Did 6s 5 


obſerve thoſe forms? Did they. obſerve any one 


af them? No; but 1 will tell you what theß 


did: while they omitted whatever the Conſtitu- 
tion -preſcribed, they did what it abſolutely for- 


2 and, as if cheſe firſt trangreſſions had not 
been ſufficient, they committed others that wers 


ſtill more criminal. b 
| $4 * 

20 Read from che 1108 to the rag fil ; and the'1 [58th 
rr 


The 
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The Conſtitution: gave to the Legiſlatide Body 
aà right of directing the police in the place of 
their ſittings, and within a certain diſtrict around 
it”, The laws forbade the Directory, and 
all their agents, under pain of death, to introduce 
any armed force whatever into ſuch place, or into 
ſuch. diſtri& **; to make any effort to prevent the 
meeting, or to effect the diſſolution, of the Legiſla- 
tive Body to reſtrain the freedom of their delibera- 
tions; or to attack the perſonal liberty of any one 
of its members; and yet the Directory cauſed 
the garden of the Thuilleries, the halls of the two 
Councils, to be attacked and occupied by their 
troops in the night of the Ath of September; 
their Generals ordered members: of the Legiſlature 
to be arreſted; and the ſoldiers even laid violent 
hands on the very men who exerciſed, in the name 
of the Legiſlative Body, that right of police, which 
the Conſtitution had expreſsly aſſigned to them; 
and when the preſidents and the members of the 
two Councils [repaired at the uſual hour to their 
reſpective halls, that impious ſoldiery threatened 
them with their bayonets: their perſons were in- 
fulted, attacked in the very place where no au- 
thority but their on could be acknowledged; 
where no voice but their own could give orders. 
- The Conſtitution prohibited the ſections of 
the Legiſlative, Body from deliberating unleſs 
chere were, at leaſt, two hundred 3 


25 Conftitutional AQ, Art, 62. 15 Ml Code, WY Ys . 
33 Penal Code, Art. e e e, 5 
preſent 
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preſent in the Council. of Five Hundred“; and 
one hundred and twenty- ſix in the Council of 
Elders *3; and yet a few conſpirators“, aſſembled 
privately and illegally, in apartments prepared for 
them by the Directory, who reſerved to themſelves 
the ſole right of admiſſion and excluſion, dared to 
call themſelves The Legiſiative Body; ſurrounded 
themſelves with the guard belonging to that 
Body, imitated its forms, counterfeited its language, 
exerciſed its authority, — nay, did more than the 
| Legiſlative Body ever did, or had a right to do. 
The Conſtitution had forbidden the Legiſlative 
Body to aſſume any portion of the judicial power? 
it had only given it a mere right of police over its 
on members; it had not allowed it to inflict any 


4 4 ' - 1 1 
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See the 75th Art. {916195 reve Fg £553 
35 J mentioned this ſame fact, which was, known to all France, 
and flared in the journals of that fitting, in my preteſt to the 
| Lyonnele, written on the 4th of September; Michaud noticed 
my aſſertion in the Tribune, and declared it to be falſe. . Da 

you know in what manner this able man, this ſkilful logician, 

attempted to prove that I had lied as tothe number of Depu- 

ties 2 5 aſſembled at the Odeon. He propoſed to print the 

Iſt of Deputies who joined the conſpirators a month after that 
period, after conſiderable heſitation on their; part, and from 

motives more or leſs reſpectable. The anſwer of the profound. 

Bailleul was infinitely more concluſive : he obſerved, that [ 

was one of the moſt active of the royal conſpirators ; that, 

_ conſequently, all the facts I had advanced muſt neceſſarily be 
falſe, and all my arguments neceſſarily vicious; that the Le- 
giſlative Body was even honoured by my reproaches; and 
that it ought proudly to adopt the motion for the order of the 
day. His advice was followed. What dignity ! I ſincerely 

hope, that Bailleul, and his worthy colleagues, will be able to 

preſerve the ſame majeſty in their anſwer to the troubleſome 

arguments that are occafionally urged in the courſe of this 

Addreſs. 5 | e 

27 Art. 44 and 22 
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ſeverer 
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ſeverer puniſhme nt upon them ehhre impriſontnent 
for three days ; and yet this pretended Legffla- 
tive Body, fuddenly transformed into a côürt of 


law, tries and condemus a number of citizens, two 


and fifty repreſentatives, and two Directors; de- 
cides upon the ſact; applies the puniſhment ; and 
delivers over to the diſcretion of the other three Pi. 
rectord che unhappy objects of their perſecution * ? 

Tue Cohſtitution had declared, that no mem= 
der of ene Legiſlative Body ſhould be ſubject to ac- 
cuſation for any thing which he might ſay or write 
Auring the exerciſe of his functions“ . Yet theſe 
new Judges, not content with uſurping the privi- 


ge of deciding, that thoſe who do not entertain 


What they call "Republican opinions, cannot be 


members of the Legiſlative Body, even reproach 


them witk their thoughts. They not only con- 


dei bot ackually puniſh them for thoſe thoughts, 


and declare them ſufficient to render their election i 
Hegat and null “. 


The Conſtitution had limited ha ee of 


| che Ditectory to the execution of the laws. It 


had refuſed them 828 right of ONS Ys of 


. of Ari. 63. 

10 See — . of che he of the 5th of September. 

+ Art. 110. 3 
# It is evident, ſay the Directory, in their meſſage of the 


Ach of September, that Imbert Colomes is not a Republican, 


and conſequently cannot fit in the Legiſlative Body as repre- 


ſentative of the French people any more. than Matthew Du- 


mas, Gomicourt, and many others, of dubeſe attachment to ray - 
alty ave. ſhall hereafier adduce inconteſtible progfs,:.. See allo ws: 
preamble to the law of the 5th of September. 

1 Conſtitutional Act, Art. 935 * Code, Art. 623. 
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They, en equally, jnferdified Atte. exerciſe. of 
all judicial functions. They were gbliged to gre. 
up, without delay, to the courts pf lap, even pti-. 
Matte / citigens who had been arreſted hy their: orders; 
35%; an the Ach of, September, we read in the 
5 directorial laws, which inflicted capital pu- 
| with new forms; and on the ſueceeding 
0 the Directory received, from the pretended Le 
 EillativeBogy; the right of chooſing the place ta which 
the deported perſons were to be ſent, that is to ſay, 
to pronounce a ſecond judgment, by fixing, the 
nature and extent of the es FRE, were 
delliped, to ſpffer. 82841 | 
Such were the violations, of op Conſtitution of | 
hich. theſe Legillators, theſe Directors were guilty 
in their conduct to us but why do talk of Legiſ- 
lators and Directors? I ſcarcely find among 
audacious violators of the Conſtitution any 
men who had themſelves a conſtitutional title; I 
 Farcely find among thoſe, who thus annulled the 
elections of their colleagues, any men who held 
their own ſeats iq, virtue of a free and lawful elec- 
tion. They, were almoſt all of them members of 
that Convention, which ſprang from amidſt the poni- 
ards of September, and ſupported itſelf by the cannon 
of Vendemiaire; I look in vain. for repreſentatives 
of the people among them; o ee none hs 
aſſaſſins of the people. _ 49g 
Why do. I talk of the Contienion. _ of 
oh an when, * FUE: te who ad- 
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rhitted' by all ſocieties, conſecrated. by the uni- 
verſal aſſent of nations, were openly infringed on 
this occaſion? Why ſpeak of forms inſtituted for 
the · trial of Repreſentatives or of Directors, when 
the very forms that give protection to tlie private 
citizen, when accuſed of any ctime, were ſcanda- 
Iouſly abandoned? Why talk of the prerogative 
of our legal inviolability, when common juſtice 
was refuſed, when the ſacred rights of nature 
themſelves were trodden under foot? Who ever 
beheld ſuch a ſight? What a ſcene of diſgrace 
was exhibited to the country! The ſame men 
make laws and _ inftanraneoufly | apply them. 
They are, at once, juries, Judges; accuſers, and 
patties; and what parties! the moſt ardent, the 
moſt cruel of enemies! No diſcuſſion is opened. 
They ſcarcely liſten to a rapid peruſal of a few 
documents produced againſt two of the perſons 
-accuſed, None of them are heard in their own 
defence; no one is ſummoned to appear; no ad- 
vocate ſtands forward in their behalf; no delay is 
allowed; no rejection, no denial received. The 
votes are publicly given in preſence of thoſe ſame 
men who provoke vengeance, and inflict it, in the 
w_—_ of bayonets, at the very mouth of the can- 

A ſimple relative majority is admitted; or, 
to 40 peak more correctly, five or fix voices only 
are heard, and theſe wry 81 8 on ae * 

en bra n 

Gods! Do the wild beaſts, aden — by 
exceſſive hunger, ruſh more impetuouſly on their 
prey, than ſuch Judges on the victims of their 


rage? a DS 
985 | 5 What 
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What an aggravation of their crime 1 it ap- 
pear, too, when we reflect, that the men whom 
they treated in this manner, were their own col- 


leagues, were daily aſſembled with them in the 


temple of the laws, aſſociated with them in the 
exerciſe» of the nobleſt and moſt grateful of all 
functions, and connected with them not only 
as men and citizens, but farther by that. confra- 


ternity which is fo pleaſing to minds capable of 


feeling its value; when we conſider, that the firſt 
victims ſacrificed by the three Directors, were the 
two very men who partook of their power 
and of their honours, with whom they maintained 


that daily intercourſe, which ſoftens the moſt ob- 


durate hatred; thatꝭ one of them was their old 


| friend, and that the other was a man, whoſe diſ- 


poſition, was ſo excellent, and whoſe manners were 


ſo mild, that he never could have an enemy ? 


Wretches | if there were nothing in theſe conſider- 


ations capable of exciting your forbearance, at 
leaſt you might have learnt to reſpect yourſelves 
by reſpecting them! Why did you not affect ſome 


regard for the ſtation which you held? Why did 
ou not reflect that you were expoſed to the eyes of 
the whole nation, of which you have made yourſelves 
the chiefs, and of which you call yourſelves the 
legiſlators ? ? Why, above all, did you not per- 
ceive that you were offering a terrible example to 


the numerous enemies that preſs you on every 
ſide; marking out a ſhort and ready way by which 
they may hereafter reach yourſelyes, and affording 


a ſanction beforehand to thoſe proſcriptionsof which 
you will aſſuredly become hereafter the victims? 


. They 


cw 


Tbey dchnowledared themſelves, admire their 
We they acknowledged that they had de- 
parted from the line which had been traced by 
the Conſtitution. But the means which that 
« Conſtitution ſupplied were inſufficient for its de- 
& fence; they violated it for an inſtant in order to 
« preſerve it; they POD it out "__ n love 
id ite 

* Frenchmen ! remark, in hs firſt place, the 
horrid blaſphemy which they here utter againſt 
that Conſtitution, whoſe name is inceſſantly in 
their mouths, and which they exalt as the moſt 
perfect production of the human mind! What! 
does it fail not from an accident, but in its very 
bafis? What! does it contain within "itſelf the 
principle of its own diffolution? Had it not 
foreſeen the very ſimple caſe of a minority 
in the Councils, and in the Directory, form- 
ing a conſpiracy ;—or had it fo ill-contriv- 
ed the form of elections and the balance of 
powers, that the majority themſelves might be- 
come conſpirators and ſeek to deftroy it with their 
own hands? Who can now convince us, that its 
authors, baving thus been guilty of one ſtrange 
omiſſion, have not been guilty of others more im- 

Irtant? Who can convince us, that the nation 
which did nat diſcover this has not alfo been de- 
ceived in reſpect of the other parts of it? And 
| how can we believe, that a conſtitution, which, ac- 
cording to them, was unprovided with the neceſ- 
fry means * 2 b for two years, is never- 
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theleſs calculated. to raiſe France to the higheſt 
degree of happineſs and glory? Ah I if it were 
true, that we had conſpired to deſtroy it, what 


better apology for our conduct could we have de- 


| fired than the audacious reproaches which theſe 


men urge againſt it? 


The means which the Conflitution pre Jented : 


were inſufficient to preſerve it. Let us reduce this 
vague remark to its preciſe meaning, and under. 

ſtand each other, if that be poſſible. Let them 
anſwer this queſtion :—Were the majority of the 
Legiſlative Body accomplices in the rapet, conſpi- 


racy, or were they not ? 
If they were accomplices, if the Directors knew 


this beforehand, and had proofs of it, I will again 


aſk them, Why they did not denounce. and pro- 
ſecute all the criminals? Why, in their me- 
morable ſitting of the 4th of September, they 
only deported fifty-four inſtead of deporting five 
hundred, as they had the power to do? Or, ſince 


they ſhewed mercy to the greater number, why 


they did not, at leaſt, -publiſh the proofs againſt 
them in order to juſtify their own conduct, and to 
convince the people, that their unconſtitutional 
meaſures were rendered neceſſary by the cor- 
ruption of the majority themſelves ? 

But if, on the contrary, they were not accom- 
plices, as we ought to believe, ſince Boullay, their 


great orator “, has poſitively ae us 50 it is 
i ſo, 


- "66 FR bude che more reſpectable, as he aſſures us, that 
he has @ great confidence in his own obſervations. See the fitting 
bal the fourth complementary day, 


H3 Since 


> 
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ſo, another queſtion remains to be put: Would 


the majority have received their denunciation, or 


8 8 tt. 2 * 
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OE  SHOLDISDER- 
Since this Boullay has attracted my notice once more, I can- 
not refrain from ſaying a few words about him. This man is 
not ſo wicked as he is generally believed to be in France, and 


as his treachery makes him appear. He has a mind naturally. 


contracted ; and a wretched vanity is the primum mobile of his 
conduct. He founded his claim to the fepreſentation of his 
department on certain homilies on !:be. Religion of our Fathers ; 
and his claim was admitted. -He remained a long time amon 

us in a ſtate of obſcurity, whence he was firſt extricated by his 


ſpeech on the freedom of religious worſhip. This ſpeech, 


deſtitute, like all his other ſpeeches, of fire, originality, and 
real talent, but diſtinguiſhed by a certain kind of forenſic logic 
which conſiſts in arranging. abſurdities in proper order, and 
accompanying them with an argumentative * filled 
with all the common- place invectives againſt refractory prieſts, 
and delivered with an oily ſmoothneſs, produced ſome effect in 
the aſſembiy; they did him the honour to order it to be print- 
ed, and three copies to be delivered to each member. This 
honbur proved his ruin. From that time he conceived that he 
was deſtined to play an important part. We ſaw him inſen- 
ſibly aſſume a greater degree of conſequence. He heſitated, 
for ſome time, which party he ſhould eſpouſe. Several mem 
bers of our party were pleaſed ' with his wheedling tone; and, 
agreeably to their uſual liberality of confidence, would will- 
ingly have promoted him to the office of ſecretary, as they 
did that General:Jourdan, who ſo worthily Wy LAT Wh: ex- 


pectations. At length the commendations beſtowed on him by 


oultier, who had compared him to Mirabeau, the well-founded 
hope of {Wining with greater ſplendour in the oppoſite party, of 
attaining, in time and by labour, to the glory of Bailleul, of 
Guyvernon, of Barrhailhon, and of ſome others, fixed him ir- 


revocably with the mountaineers. He offered himſelf to one 


of the Pirectors, received his wages, became his orator, and 
Prepared, under his orders, the revolution of the th of 
„ nn wich Hie was ſeen to enter the directorial palace at fix 
o'clock that morning. He obtained the honour of being re- 


porter to that famous committee which was to fave the coun- 


try. He propoſed, in his wiſdom, and more particularly in 


His humanity, that mild meaſure of deporting his col- 


N 


leagues, and“ thereby ſatiated his luſt of fame, convinced as he 


18, 
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| 1s, that he ſhall go down" to poſterity in the company of 


honeſt and upright; majority, .,who, were ſtaunch 
friends to the Conſtitution, would have rejected 


the denunciation though ſupported by proofs; they 


muſt be' ſenſible, that thoſe proofs were not de- 
monſtrative, ſince they could not produce convic- 


tion in the minds of theſe fair and candid men; 
and, in that caſe, how could they be deemed 


ſufficiently convincive by themſelves? And with 


what face can they preſent them to, the nation as 
an irrefragable juſtification of their conduct? 


But would this majority have admitted the de- 


nunciation, decreed the act of accuſation, and ſup- 
ported the majority of the Directory? In that 


caſe, their revolutionary meaſures were uſeleſs; 
the Conſtitution was put in force, and the country 
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the 
immortal law of the 5th of September. It is known what 
orious career he has ſince purſued. He has ſpoken on all 


ol | 
* meaſures to be taken, and ſometimes even on meaſures 


already agreed on, not being willing, as he ſays himſelf, that 


the aſſembly ſhould loſe any of his ſpeeches. The moun- 


iaineers, who deſpiſe and who will deſtroy him, whenever they 
deem it neceflary, were not afraid of having; Gel moſt cruel laws 
propoſed by a member of the New Third, whoſe hands were 
yet unſtained with blood, Only the other day, in his report 
upon the nobles, he went beyond his new aſſociates ; ſo that 
it became neceſſary for ſome of the fraternity to bring him 
back to the proper ſtandard; and Chenier, among others, 
preached humanity to him. As obſtinacy forms no trait in 
bis character, he immediately abandoned his project, although 
thoroughly matured, not from conviction, he ſaid, but from 


that love of peace which burns in his heart. So far has a de- 
puty, who was elected in March, travelled in fo ſhort a time. 


What immortal honour for the department which has made 


ſueh a preſent to France! 5 | 
Mike Ont 5 H 4 e | The 
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The means which the Confitution apple! were 
305 ſufficient for its defence; but is that the queſ- 
tion? Was it the will of the nation that ſuch 
means only ſhould be employed, or was it not ? 
That was the only point for your conſideration. 
If ſuch was their will; if they had given their ſanc- 
tion to thoſe means, as well as to the other parts 
of the Conſtitution, who are you that preſume to 
decide on their imperfection or their inſufficiency /? 
Who are you that pretend to ſave the people in 
your own manner and not in theirs? Who are 
you that affect to know their wants and their hap- 
pineſs better than themſelves? Ts it, then, ac- 
Eording to your own miſerable ſyſtems, or in con- 
formity with their ſupreme will, that you ought to 
tegulate your obedience and your conduct? Ah 
| what would become of human ſocieties, if it were 
- neceflary-to- watt for the individual approbation of 
every member before you exact His ſubmilbon to 
the laws! 
© The means which the 0 n orefiited were 
$n/ufficient to ſave it | But is not the firſt and 
molt efficacious means of preſerving a conſtitution, 
a religious obſervance of every part of it? Ought 
not theſe profound politicians to have known, that 
the great moral force by which governments are 
ſupported conſiſts in the people being habituated 
to that kind of veneration of which they are the 
objects; — that every infraction of the Jaws, eſpe- 
cially on the part of their ſupreme guardians, by 
deſpoiling them of that happy magic which ſur- 
rounds and protects them, opens the way to a 
; | thouſand 
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| Re freſh infractions; and that, in this caſe, 


the holy fabric is no ſooner touched than deſtroy- 
ed? Ought they not, particularly, to have re- 
flected, if they felt any compaſſion for their unſur- 
cunate country, that, after a Revolution in which 


all thoſe habits of order had been broken by the 


licentiouſneſs of revolutionary maxims, and the in- 
ſtability of revolutionary inſtitutions, in which the 
moſt ſacred laws, inceſſantly ſaerificed to pretexts 
of public ſafety, had left the people expoſed to the 
influence of every bad paſſion, and to the mercy 
of every unprincipled faction, when they had 


begun, as they had for the laſt two years, to con- 


ceive an attachment for permanent laws, and to 
reſume that kind of veneration to which I ad- 
verted before, ſuddenly to ſap this riſing re- 
ligion by a fignal infraction, again to talk 
of violating the law in order to preſerve: liber- 
ty, was to plunge once more into à ſtate of 
anarchy for which no remedy could thenceforth 


be formed, and to ſtrike deſpair into the n of | 


all good citizens? 


The means which the Conſtitution raft were 
inſufficin to ſave it ! What is it they ſay ? What! 
thoſe means were not ſufficient for them! What! 


thoſe forms impoſed reſtraints upon them! What 
light does this confeſſion throw upon their deſigns? 


But thoſe forms could only impoſe reſtraints upon 
factions, againſt which they had been eſtabliſhed . 


as a rampart. They were the moſt precious part 


of the whole Conſtitution. They had been fo 


contrived as to be uſeful to all the real friends of 
Jiberty,” and vain in the hands of the factious; as 
750 : „ IN to 
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to be efficacious for thoſe who Grcarely n. 
to defend the Conſtitution, and impotent only for 
ſuch as, under the Ren Wy {uppariing, GY | 
1 to ſubvert it. : + 

Obſetve with what WI REY ad W nn 
104 been inſtituted! 'A' ſupreme tribunal had been 
eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of trying ſuch Legiſla- 
tors and Directors as ſhould be accuſed of any 
crime; and it was rendered wholly independent on 
the Legiſlative Body and the Directory, in order 
that, having no kind of connexion with either, it 
might not be expoſed to be influenced by the ſpirit 
of party, nor by any of thoſe intereſts which occa- 
ſionally divide the ſenate and the Government. 
The members of this tribunal were elected by 
the people in the different departments; and they 

could not fix their reſidence in the ſame. commune 
with the Legiſlative Body ahd the Directory, in 
order that they might be wholly unaffected eren 
55 the influence of local circumſtances. 

It was rendered indiſpenſahly neceſſary that OR 
on ſhould be received by the Legiſlative 
Body; that the parties accuſed ſhould be ſum- 
moned, and heard, and that the denunciation 
ſhould be read three times, in order that every 

opportunity might be afforded for the diſcovery of 
truth, that the wiſdom of the deliberations might 
be enſured by their maturity, and that | reaſon 
might be che ſole arbiter to the rotal excluſion, of 
1 00 JST 1 7 

Laſtly, as wall in the en of the High Na- 
aba Court, as in the Legiſlative Body, it was, 
by the majority of heir votes, who were elected 


— 
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by the people, that the accuſition was to he pre- 
ſerred and the judgment prondunced, in order that 
the ſentence might be conſidered as an emanation 


of the national juſtice, and as the voice of: the 
people themſelves. And by whom could their 


opinion be better declared than by the men whom 
they knew and had choſen: ? And where could 


we expect to find a greater union of integrity, pa- 
triotiſm, and knowledge, than in the majority of 


thoſe whom they had entruſted with the important 


taſk of framing laws for them, and into whoſe 
hands they had conſigned their deareſt intereſts? - 
Ahl what body of men, except a FACTIOUS- 
MINORITY, could ever inveigh againſt ſuch inſtitu- 
tions as theſe, and complain of their inſufficiency'? 
What avenue do they cloſe, but that which leads 
to ambition and revolt? What ought the Conſti- 


tution, then, to have ſubſtituted for theſe ſalutary 
forms? No doubt it ſhould have ſuffered a ſmall 


band of legiſlators, ſurreptitiouſly aſſembled, to be- 
come in an inſtant the accuſers, and the judges of 
their colleagues, to diſſolve the national repreſents - 
ation, and: to decide, that they alone were pure, 
virtuous, and faithful. It ſhould thus have 
abandoned the perſons of thoſe repreſentatives, 
and the intereſts of the nation, to the hazard of a 
ſurpriſe, to the hands of him who ſhould enjoy a 
pre- eminence in {kill or in ſtrength! It ſhould - 
have placed juſtice and truth on the points of a few 
bayonets! This was no doubt an opinion worthy 


of thoſe men who were ſolely indebted for. their 


elevation to che cannon of Vendemiaire, and who 
| cannon- 
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cannonaded the people in order to obtain the honour 
of repreſenting them 

There was a time, though, ben choſe ſame 
forms were deemed ſufficient by theſe ſame men; 
there was a time when they enforced their ob- 
ſervance ; when they applied them without any 
ſcruple; when they would even, had it been poſ- 
ſible, have rendered them more tardy and folemn 
in the trial and puniſhment of criminals. It is 
true, that the objects of proſecution, at that time, 
were not ſuch conſpirators as we are; they were not 
accuſed of ſuch a horrible plot as that of producing 
a. counter-revolution by the means of juſtice and 
humanity, It was nothing. more than a Baboeuf 
and a Drouet, ſupported by ſeveral Repreſentatives 
of the People, protected by a member of the Di- 
rectory, having all the Jacobins at their orders, 
and intending nothing more than merely to maſſacre 
done half of France for the happineſs of the other. 
The proofs of their deſigns were clearer than the 
day; but ſome attention was due to ſuch old 
friends; and fuch exalted patriotiſm could not be 
condemned ſo haſtily. Oh ſhame! Oh crime 
Thus the vileſt of villains were allowed to avail 
themſelves of all the forms that protect innocence; 


the enemies of all order enjoyed all the benefit of 


the laws; the Conſtitution was ſufficient to repel 
an attack which tended, not only to deſtroy it, but 
to ſubvert the whole order of ſociety; and it was 
only for us that common juſtice, now become too 
merciful, was to be changed, and its courſe to be 


| Kceelerated; it was for us alone, who put the country 
re 
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In Tuch: imminent danger, that it was neeeſfory e 
violate all the eſtabliſhed laws, in order to ſave it! . 
O! ye, who thus pretend to be its deliverers ! O! 
ye, who dare aſſert that the exiſting forms were no 
longer ſufficient to reach us! I appeal to you whether 
this were really the caſe.— Admit, for an inſtant, 
the ſuppoſition that, under the conſtitutional ſyſ- 
tem, a factious minority had wiſhed to oppreſs and 
diſſolve the National Repreſentation, and to ſubject 
the whole nation to their own tyrannical ſway ; tax 
your. own fertile imaginations to find what 
could have done or ſaid. If you can ſhew me that 
they could have done or ſaid any thing elſe t 
what you yourſelves have done and ſaid; if you 
can point out to me any other conduct that they 
could have obſerved, any other excuſes that the7ß 
could have offered, I conſent to give up my cauſe, 
to acknowledge that I have lied, and to proclaim 
to the world that you are the benefactors 1 
ſaviours of your countr . ad 
The means which the Confltition PE were 
Ayußttient 10 ſave it! I admit this. — The work 
was incomplete; a caſe had not been foreſeen 
the nation had obſerved a profound ſilenee on 
this caſe; their will had not ſettled what ſhould 
be done in ſuch a conjuncture ; well! what in. 
ference is to be drawn from this? that our ad- 
verſaries had a right to interpret this ſilence? to 
act upon ſuch interpretation? to eſtabliſh, to or. is 
. &dain, of their own ſole authority, what the nation 
| had nor eſtabliſhed or ordained ? and ordain what 3 
eſtabliſh what? That they themſelves, who were 
„ 9 5 the 
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the accuſers, ſhould alſo be the judges, the ſole 
judges? That they might try according to forms 
unknown before? That they might become con- 
ſtituent legiſlators, in order to erect themſelves 
afterwards into abſolute deſpots ? - 1 hana 
| Moſt certainly not. But ſince the Conftirution 
was inſufficient, they ought to have referred to the 
authority whence it emanated. Since the national 
| will had not foreſeen. this new. caſe, its deciſion 
: ſhould have been called for. Since there was no 
ttribunal competent to decide the queſtion, the 
whole of i it ſhould, have been ſubmitted to the grand 
tribunal, that of the French Citizens, which they 
affect to conſider as the ſovereign. At leaſt, after 
having taken the deciſion upon themſelves, under 
the pretext of the extreme urgency of the caſe, 
they ought to have been anxious to have their judg · 
mente examined and reviſed ; to have waited, in 
xeſpectſul ſilence, until their - proviſional meaſures 
ſhould receive ſome ſtamp of legality from the free 
ſanction. of their fellow- citizens. Inſtead of this, 
what line of conduct did they obſerve? Behold 
dem, in a maſterly tone, dictating laws to that 
ſovereign nation; cauſing it to be proclaimed, by 
the ſound of cannon, that they had ſaved the peo- 
ple; ;, reſtraining, by the operation of terror, that 
opinion which it was their duty to conſult and to 
follow; and impoſing on France, that ſilence which 
they ought to have impoſed on themſelves! Behold 
them preventing the people not only from declar- 
ing their ſentiments and forming their deciſions, 


but even from comparing facts; from acquiring a 


5 | Þ knowledge 
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knowledge of them; from liſtening to a recital a 
them; tearing from their hands our proteſts and 
our defence; and forbidding them, not merely to 
declare in our favour, but even to yield to heir 
authority, from conviction ! And yet they dare to 
Ws TY Ky” J TS 15 4 T4 1 f! I 41 £25 1 225 
In the Department of the Gard a Citizen, was condemned 
to be publicly expoſed in the market-place, and afterwards to 
be Impriſoned for two years and kept in irons, for reading ny 
Addreſs to the Lyonneſe, that was written on the 4th of September, 


to three women. This ſuſpicious ſpirit, this ſavage 527 
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ſtill exiſts in full force, as will be ſeen by the difficu ty that 
be fqund in circulating this publication. I foreſee chat the 
reater part of my fellow. citizens will know nothing of it, but 
from accounts which will be given of it by Poultier and his af- 
ſociates. © It is true that it will be a faithful account. It may, 
indeed, be anticipated, and will be couched in nearly the ſol- 
Towing terms: Camille Jordan has juſt rung his bells. He 
% has made a laſt appeal to the companions of Jeſus and of the 
e Sun. It is uſeleſs for good citizens to read this diſguſtful 
* work: the known character of the Author, an emigrant, a 
et fanatic; a royaliſt, is a ſufficient index to the book; Con- 
„ ſidered as a literary compoſition, it is nothing more than a 
_ «© miſerable monkiſh declamation, almoſt worthy of the twelfth 
er century,” | Conſidered as a political performance, its prin- 
e ciples,excite horror. The Author throws off the maſk, and 
7e frankly avows that there were royaliſts in the Aſſembly, ſo 
tc that you ſee the conſpiracy did exiſt. He reproves our 
.* armies, ſo that you ſee he was not intereſted in their triumphs. 
«© He compaſſionates the emigrants and the prieſts, ſo. that you 
„ ſee he regrets the ancient ſyſtem, He blames the project 
e of adeſcent upon England; this ſuffices to 2 him the faith- 
« ful agent of Pitt, He reverts to his ſyſtem of natural ven- 
ce ance; this is offering a little word of encouragement to the 
* ga ouragement 
« aſſaſſins and agitators of the South. He inceſſantly invokes 
, the general will ;—a Vendemiarian ſtratagem for deſtroying 
<© the Republic. In ſhort, in every part of his book he incites 
4 to civil war and a counter-revolution, No citizen can, cer- 
e tainly, be ſeduced from his duty by ſo contemptible a libel. 
« It is calculated to produce a contrary effect, and to make the 
* revolution of the th of September more popular. Nevertheleſs 
s it becomes the wiſdom of the Government to prevent ſach 
„ publitations from contaminating the eyes of the patriots 
CLE Do not thoſe, who wiſh to obtain a juſt degree of information 
on all theſe ſubjects, derive ſufficient inſtruction from our 
journals?“ 
call 
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call themſelves the-deliverers and-the friends of the 
people; and dare to talk of Liberty and the Re- 
public! Great Gods ! what a new ſpecies of ty: 
ranny is this l To reduce a whole people tg the 
moſt abject ſtate of ſubmiſſion to inſolent tyrants, 
and to make them, at the ſame moment, proclaim 
themſelves happy and free! I think I ſee Nero 
ordering the Romans to call him the benefactor of 
the human race; and to place bing during his * 
. on the lift of Gods! _ 
I ſtill they neglected to appeal tothe people, and 
p adopt their opinion as the rule of their own. con- . 
duct, they had a very wiſe motive for: lo doing, 
which I had almoſt forgotten to mention; we, had 
corrupted the public opinion] at leaſt they affirmed 
this in ſeveral of their ſpeeches. | We corrupt the 3 
public opinion! We, who, exerciſing no authority, OF. 
diſpoſing of no treaſures, nominating no agents, 
confined ſolely to our ſpeeches and our ſervices, 
could have no other means of ſeduction than reaſon, 
could hold out no other allurements than happi- 
. neſs; while they, the fountain of all favours, the 
poſſeſſors of every reſource, could freely exerciſe 
all the means which reſult from the indulgence of 
the paſſions and the een, of Kaim de 4 
| penlities! 
Me corrupt the RILEY 1 at RET a FRY 
When a long and cruel revolution had taught the 
people, by ſo many ſtriking examples, to know 
their true intereſts, and to diſtinguiſh their true 
friends. They covld not, then, have much, reliſh 
for theſe republican inſtitutions after es had 
| enabled 
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enabled them to appreciate wess merits ! Or, if 
they did reliſh them, having yielded with ſuch fa- 
cility to the impreſſions of an oppoſite faction, they 
muſt have been deemed unworthy to enjoy them? 
Their fate, then, is to be deplored, in having a 
Conſtitution that conſecrates the general will, and 
yet makes every thing ſubſervient to 11 unſtable 
N. 

We corrupt the public opinion ! Bei it ſo; ad- 
mit that it was corrupted; but it was with us; 
the people were miſled, but they approved our 
conduct. You hear what they ſay, People of 
France ! this memorable confeſſion has iſſued from 
their lips :—THEY REIGN IN OPPOSITION TO YOUR 
wtsHEs. Which now will be ſuffered to triumph; 
your own errors, which you love; or their wiſdom, 
which you deteſt? It is for you to decide, whether 
you will ſuffer a ſmall band of theſe philoſophers, 
who dare to complain at once of the depravity of 
your opinion, and the inſufficiency of your Con- 
ſtitution, after having violated all your laws, to 
ſubjugate all your minds; after having compelled 
your ſubmiſſion to their yoke, to reproach you with 
your error, and thus to add inſult to outrage. It is 
for you to decide, whether you will permit a few 
individuals, who have attained to ſupreme power 
by inceſſant invocations of the general will, now to 
addreſs you, in all their acts, in a language which 
is ſubſtantially this :—* Our opinion is the infallible 
<« organ of truth; the Republic is centered in our. 
* will; the: country in our b liberty in our 

| | 1 | cc power; h 
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420 power: and there is but one political ses, 
ee which is to obey us and to believe us.” 

The audacity, the abſurdity,” the inutility of the 
excuſe, that the means preſcribed by the Conſtitution 
were inſufficient to ſave it, are thus eſtabliſhed in a 
thouſand ways. I have ſhewn, that, admitting the 
proofs of the conſpiracy to be as valid as they are 

nugatory, ſuch admiſſion cannot afford the ſmalleſt 
excuſe for their conduct towards vs ; for the viola- 
tion of the Conſtitution of which 1 were r 
in proſcribing us. 

But even this is not all. Let us an that woch 
Proſcription was lawful, and that they might equit- 
ably violate all forms and all principles in their 
conduct to us. The Conſtitution, they ſay, 

* had not taken any precautions againſt its de- 
te fenders; it was neceſſary to loſe ſight of it, for an 
ec inſtant, in oder to put a ſtop to their criminal 
tc manceuvres.” Admitted. But, at leaſt, they 
ought to have confined themſelves to this violation; 
and, as our plot was the ſole cauſe of it, it ought 
not to have extended farther than to ourſelves; At 
leaſt, as ſoon as the conſpirators were ſeized and 
diſperſed, the legiſlators ought to have haſtened to 
reſtore the Conſtitution to its former ſplendour and 
power. But obſerve by how many other violations 
this grand violation. was. accompanied. Examine 
what connexion could be found: to ſubſiſt between 
our pretended royal conſpiracy and ſo many unlaw- 
ful meaſures. Two and fifty Legiſlators and two 
Directors had formed a conſpiracy; but was: that a 
reaſon for, ſeizing, in a maſs, in virtue of a blind 
1 5 | ex 
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ex 505 facto law, a crowd of writers, moſt of whom 
were as dear to the literary world as to their coun- 
try , in order to condemn them without ſubmitting 
a ſingle page of their writings to any one of their 
judges ; ; and although a great number of thoſe 
Judges had never read them; to condemn them, 
when they had only exerciſed that impreſcriptible right 
which the Conſtitution ſecures of cenſuring or praiſ- 
ing the conduct of the eſtabliſhed authorities ; and 
thus to deſtroy, at one blow, all that liberty of the 
preſs which is the laſt rampart of political freedom *. 

We had conſpired l But was that a reaſon for 
annulling the elections in more than forty Depart- 
ments, and for depriving upwards of an hundred 
and fifty Repreſentatives of the People of their 
ſeats? How could the Conſtitution be violated in 
a more audacious manner than by thus annulling 
elections, in which the forms of that Conſtitution 
had been moſt rigidly adhered to, without entering 
into a diſcuſſion of the circumſtances by which they 
were attended, without caſting a ſingle look on the 
official ſtatement of the returning officers © ? What! 
becauſe Duverne de Prefle had affirmed that it was 
the Intention of | che Royaliſts to influence : the 
4 Who could Wee that they did not bluſh to inclade'i in 
this number a man the moſt unconnected with politics, both 
from the temper of his mind and his ufual occupations—the re- 
ſpeRable Abbe Sicard, the Inſtitutor and the Father of the 
Eſtabliſhment for the Deaf and Dumb; a man who, by this in- 


ſtitution, had done honour to his country, and merited the ap- 
plauſe of the whole human race. They attacked him whom the 


aſſaſſins of September had ſpared ! 
7 See the law of 6th of September ref] pecting the Journaliſts. 


Law of the 5th of September, Art. 1, 2, 3, 4+ 
| clections, 
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cations it muſt be inferred, as a neceſſary con- 
| ſequence, that they had abſolutely dictated the 
returns! Did their wiſhes be ſpeak their power! 
Their intentions proclaim their ſucceſs ! Bur did 
the validity of the elections really depend on the 
opinions of the elected! ? And where was that ar- 
ticle of the Conſtitution to be found which decided, 
that a an opinion favourable to royalty was to operate 
as a diſqualification, and that even the will of the 
People was inadequate to confer the office of ma-. 
giſtrate on any others than men who ſhould profeſs 
an zmmoveable admiration of the totality of our 
5 We had conſpired But was that a 8 for 
robbiny the whole nation of their moſt, inviolable 
rights; for excluding from the Primary Aſſemblies 
a vaſt number of perſons who, enjoying all the 
qualifications of citizens, were entitled to vote, 
under the ridiculous pretext that they were Nobles, 
or the relations of individuals who had been pro- 
ſeribed 49 > Was! it a reaſon for dictating laws to thoſe 
Primary Aſſemblies which confliture the “ ſovereign 
from whom all laws proceed; for pretending to bind. 
by oaths. thoſe who can only be bound by their own. 
will? And what oaths ?—Oaths of hatred to a form of 
government which an individual is allowed to 
| eſteem, if he be not allowed to reſtore it; oaths of 
hatred to inſtitutions which the people themſelves, 
if ſuch be their pleaſure, have a right to call for GE 


eſtabliſh among them“. 


49. Idem, Art. 8, 9. Tbe 0 Conflitution, Art. 2. 
3 Law of the, ok bepjeraber, r 10, 1. w | 
ES. 
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We had confpited But was that a reaſoi! for 
arreſting men *, who had been acquitted by a mi- 
litary commiſſion, eſtabliſhed by Merlin kimlelf; 
for bringing them to a ſecond trial for the ſame of- 


fence before another tribunal ; for condemning, in 
an inſtant, and without any examination, thoſe who 


had every preſumption of innocence in their favour z 


for taking them out of the power of the law, and 
for puniſhing them for a plot formed during their 


captivity ? Was it a reaſon for including in the ſame. 


ſentence individuals whoſe names ſeemed to have 
-been taken by chance, as it were, from the general 
maſs of citizens, individuals againſt whom our ene- 


mies have not even taken the trouble to advance a 


ſingle fa&**? For embarking alſo, on board the fatal 


veſſel, the true Bark of Charon, thoſe victims of miſ- 


fortune, whom the law indeed forbade to ſer foot on 


our territory, but who had incurred the penalty of 


no laws ; who were, on the contrary, entitled to all 
the protection that humanity could afford, when caſt 
by the tempeſt on our coaſts ; and for thus con- 


verting ſhipwreck into a crime“? | 
We had conſpired. But did chat Aube the 


Councils to give to the Directory a number of 
unconſtitutional prerogatives which Wenmeen | 


Body themſelves had no power to aſſume? 4 


The Conſtitution kad ordained that the Electoral Fe 
Aſſemblies ſhould appoint the ſucceſſors of thoſe” = 
Judges who ſhould leave the 7 ribunal M c 25 


2 Brothier and La Villeurnois. 
1 a Dofasvile Raffet, &c. 
5+ The Emigrants who were ſhipwrecked at Calais. 2 
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and had only allowed the Directory to appoint, the 

Commiſſary of that court ** ; whereas by the law off 
the 5th of September the Directory are empowered 

to replace one third of the judges by men choſen 
by themſelves, and in ſuch a manner that they will 
ſuryive thoſe who have been choſen by the people, 
and will keep their places for four years. By this 
means a moſt eſſential portion of the judicial power 
is ſubjected to the influence of the Directory; by this 
means the Directory, who are liable to be tried by 
the High National Court, nominates a part of the 
judges who are to form it; thus ſecuring impunity 
for themſelves, and nn their e a 

mere chimera. 

The Conſtitution had alſo given the em 
right of appointing the judges of the Provincial 
Courts to the Electoral Aſſemblies“; but the law 
of the 5th of September authorizes the Directory to 
appoint to all vacant office, and gives to their ap- 
pointments the ſame force and the ſame duratior as 
to thoſe made by the Electoral Aſſemblies *%. Thus 
all the private tribunals are alſo placed under the 


immediate influence of the Executive Directory, 


and the diſtinction and independance which the 
Conſtitution eſtabliſhed between theſe two age are 
yp let ale." :: <7 154 

Laſtly, the Canflicetion had detived that het Ju- 
dicia functions could not be exerciſed by the Di- 
rectory o; but the law of the en of September not 


55 Articles 41, 259, 261; 
55 Law of the 5th of September, A 27, 28, 29. 
37 l An „ 

3% Articles 5+ 6 — Artieles 202—4145. 
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only Gad chem to puniſh, at their pleaſure, the 
| pretended conſpirators and periodical writers, by 
allowing them to fix the place to which they ſhall 
be deported, but farther inveſts them with the 
ſtrange power of pronouncing, by their own autho- 
rity, a ſentence of deportation on any prieſts whom 
they may chooſe to charge with having diſturbed 
the public peace“; that is to ſay, by authori- 
Zing them to decide on the offences of ſuch' prieſts, 
it confers on them real judicial powers; and by em- 
powering them afterwards to apply the puniſhment 
to thoſe offences, it unites in their perſons the func- 
tions of juries and of Judges which the Conſtitution 


had kept ſeparate ®, 
We had r But was chit a reaſon for 


annihilating that freedom of worſhip which the Con- 


ſtitution ſan&ions and the People claim, either by 
ordering thouſands of eccleſiaſtics to quit their 
country“, for not having taken, at the beginning 
of the revolution, an oath which they were not com- 
manded to take, the object of which has long ceaſ- 
ed to exiſt, and the exaction of which could not be 
enforced without folly and even without a erime; or 
by compelling all the clergy who ſhall remain in 
France, immediately to deſiſt from the diſcharge of 
their functions, unleſs they ſubſcribe a new declara- 
tion which they have not a right to exact ſrom pri- 
vate citizens, and which they only exact from the 
elergy becauſe they expect that their religious habits _ 
60 Article 21. 6“ Articles 237, 238. 
Law of the Sth of September, AUR 2 225 
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will oppoſe ſuch an invincible obſtacle to - compli- 
ance with the demand as to furniſh them with anew 
retext for the proſcription of the religion which 
a they profeſs **, 
We had n But was that a reaſon for | 
reverſing the whole order of our criminal juriſpru- 
dence? The Conſtitution had decreed that no man 
could be taken out of the juriſdiction of the judges 
aſſigned him by law; that every man who ſhould be | 
apprehended muſt be taken before the officer of the 
police; that no man could be tried for crimes which 
render him liable to corporal or ignominious pu- 
niſhment, but in conſequence of a charge received 
by a jury, or by the Legiſlative Body; that the di- 
rector of the jury ſhould be ſpecially empowered to 
proſecute all offences againſt public order; the 
Conſtitution had formed of all theſe articles a ſtrong 
rampart for the defence of the liberty of the Peo- 
ple; and if it admitted ſome exceptions, it was 
only in reſpect of the ſea and land forces, who were 
ſuhjected to particular laws“: both as to the form 
of their trial and the nature 1 their puniſnment: 
but the law of the 5th of September, confounding 
all theſe principles, ſubjects to the judgment of the 
military tribunals all individuals who ſhall be ac- 
cuſed of emigration; all thoſe even who, having ob- 
rained a proviſional eraſure of their names from the 
fatal lift, ſhall not leave the kingdom within the 
term preſcribed by their enemies; and all ſuch as. 


1 1 of the 5th 1 Article 26. 
6 Conftitution, Article 204, 222, 237» 242. 
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_ ſhall afford an aſylum to emigrants, or even maintain 
a correſpondence with them; it leaves to a General 
the nomination of the ſeven judges who are to de- 
cide on their fortunes and their lives in the ſpace of 
four and twenty hours; and theſe tribunals are not 
even erected in the departments in which the par- 
ties reſide, and in the regiſters of which their names 
are inſcribed, but in any department in which it 
ſhall be deemed expedient to arreſt them ©? 
It is needleſs to fay more. | Such, ſuch are the 
conſequences of that Ath of September, which 
they have the impudence to call a glorious day! 
Such, ſuch are the actions of thoſe men who have 
dared to charge us with having conſpired againſt the 
Conſtitution, and with being the enemies of the 
people. | 4 05 | | 
THz ConsTITUTION VIOLATED IN MORE THAN 
FORTY OF ITS ARTICLES; THE RESPECT WHICH IT 
COMMANDED IRREVOCABLY DESTROYED ; THE NA+ 
| TIONAL REPRESENTATION VIOLENTLY DISPERSED 
AND DISSOLVED ; THE SHADOW'OF a LEGISLATIVE 
Boby REDUCED ro THE MOST ABJECT SLAVERY 3 
THE WILL AND THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 
TREATED WITH CRUEL DERISION ; THE DESPOTISM 
or THREE MEN SUBSTITUTED FOR' THAT LIBERTY 
WHICH WAS OBTAINED AT THE EXPENCE OF SOMUCH. 
BLOOD ; THE GLORY OF OUR ARMIES TARNISHED; 
AN INFAMOUS BANKRUPTCY PROCLAIMED; THE 
SOURCES OF WEALTH DRIED UP; HOPE EXTIN= 
GUISHED IN EVERY BOSOM 3 AND THAT PUBLIC 


6 Law of the 5th of September Article 16, et ſequent. 
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SPIRIT, WHICH CONSTITUTES THE LAST RESOURCE. 
or THE COUNTRY, ALMOST ANNIHILATED BTC 
GRIEF' AT SEEING THE NATION AGAIN PLUNGED 
INTO THAT GULPH WHENCE IT EAGERLY STROVE' 
TO EXTRICATE ITSELF, BY THE FATAL EXPERIENCE 
OF THE TRIUMPH OF A FEW FACTIOUS INDIVIDUALS: 
OVER A WHOLE PEOPLE, AND OF THE IMPOTENCE 

or THE MORAL EFFORT or OPINION AGAINST A 
RAMPART OF BAYONETS. 

Gods! and, in the midſt of theſe. lic: and ge- 
neral calamities, how many Private calamities are 
ſuſtained, how many tears ſhed in ſecret, which our 
enemies alone have cauſed to flow! But, French 
men ! they have dared to boaſt of their humanity. 
« They remembered” ſay they“ that they were 
the repreſentatives of an humane nation; no act of 
violence diſgraced that glorious day; no ſcaffold 
was erectedꝰ: they no doubt diſplayed an admir- 
able clemency in their forbearance to aſſaſſinate you! 
A bleſſing, as the Roman orator obſerved, the 
greateſt that can be expected and received from 
banditti-**! But was even this humanity their own, or 
was it yours? What merit was there in not commit- 
ting murders when no reſiſtance was experienced; 
in not being cruel when cruelty was uſeleſs and. 
might be fatal? * What Corſair, what Pirate,” — 
would the ſame orator again exclaim, ever ſtained. 
tc his prey wich blood when he was able to carry off. 


, See. the Report of the Law of the 5th of September, be- 


fore quoted. 
Sit quidem beneficium, guandoque accipi a Latrone beneficium 
majus 7 In M. M. W Philippica 3, 
. cc his 
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67 his ſpoils without ſhedding any ?“ But who can 
ay what blood would have been ſhed, if on thoſe 
dreadful days your prudence had not reſtrained your 
energy, and if, by bargaining with a band of fe- 
rocious tyrants, you had not conſented to purchaſe. 
your tranquillity and your lives at the expence of 
your Conſtitution and your Laws? | 
_ Franquillity ! Life Alas I who can henceforth 
anfoor for the ſecurity of either? What new terror 
is preparing at the very moment when they are pro- | 
| teſting againſt the renovation of terror? Already 
| behold the revolutionary tribunals . eſtabliſhed in 
every department] The lives of the people, hitherto | 
protected by inviolable laws, are now given up, on 
the ſlighteſt pretext. of emigration, of an aſylum 
afforded to an emigrant, of a correſpondence main- 
tained with him, into the hands of one individual 
who abandons them to ſeven others devoted to his 
orders; and that no veſtige of liberty may remain 
in ſuch an inſtitution, this man is not choſen by the 
people, but nominated by the Directory on whom 
he depends ; and that every trace of humanity may 
be oblicerated, the miniſters of this new ſpecies of 
revolutionary juſtice are not ſelected from the claſs 
of private citizens, who might happen to adminiſter 
it too mildly, but are choſen from that claſs which, 
from their martial habits, are more diſpoſed than any 
bother to treat all forms with contempt; it is to ſol- 
diers that ſuch a dreadful power over the lives and' 
farcunes of Frenchmen is N to men who 


e Pais firata tam barbarus, ut cum integram predam fine ou 


guine habere poſt, cruenta a W mallet Pro Roſcio. | 
have 
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have ſerved chair apprenticeſhip to the Wige in 
fields of ſlaughter; and that judges thus prepared 
may not be allowed one moment for reflection, 
when called to decide queſtions the moſt compli- 
dated, and intereſts the moſt dear, they are ordered to 
pronounce and execute their apes entendes . 
in twenty-four hours“. 
What room for reflection 4560 this dreadful 3 
lation afford! The thief, the murderer, will ſtill be 
tried by a jury, will ſtill enjoy the privilege of thoſe 
forms which were inſtituted for the protection of in- 
nocence; while the honeſt, the virtuous citizen, on 
the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion founded on miſtake, or ſug- 
geſted by revenge, will be dragged to a barrack, 
and left at the diſcretion of a few grenadiers! 
Thus are the days of proſcription renewed! The 
ſhade of Robeſpierre himſelf, conjured up from the 
depths of hell, points out the victims which had eſ- 
caped his rage; and unfolds the fatal lifts which 
had been traced by his hand? '. What a ſpectacle! 
A crowd of perſons of all ranks and ages, which the 
affections of the ſoul, more powerful than the re- 
collection of the calamities which they had experi- 
enced, had juſt brought back to the place of their 
birth, in order to ſolicit the privilege of dying 
there in peace';—a till greater number whom even 
tyranny. itſelf could never induce to leave their 
country, but who, from cupidity, revenge, or inno- 
cent miſtakes, had been placed on the liſt of emi- 
grants: men who, from a preſumption of their 


vo See the proviſions of the Law of the 5th of September. 
n well known that the greater part of the liſts of emi- 


grants were made. out during the reign of terror. 
"4'# 1 1 innocence 
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innocence” declared on a firſt examination, bad 


truſted to that proviſional juſtice, and to the clear- 
neſs of their right, ſuddenly receive the mercileſs 
order to abandon intereſts ſo dear to the hands of 
ſtrangers, and to quit their native ſoil“. They de- 


part, and not one of them can ſay, at his departure, 


<« I ſhall one day return to my home; I ſhall one 
« day again behold this habitation of my fathers.” 


T hey depart, and if they heſitate an inſtant, if ſenſi- 


bility. prolong their ſorrowful adieus, the delay coſts 
them their life. —They depart, and all France is 
covered with their unfortunate bands, all families 
are plunged into grief and mourning, and the very, 
guards themſelves, who are ſtationed at our barriers, 
drop a tear as they paſs; they depart, and from 
that moment the gates of France are cloſed upon 
them, and they hear nothing more of their country, 
than diſtant ſounds, of death :—they are dead, to. all 

that they knew, to all that they poſſeſſed, to all that 
they loved; and, if the preſſing wants of indigence, 
or the ſtill more urgent calls of tenderneſs, tend to, 
preſerve - the ſmalleſt trace of connection between 
them and the land which they lately inhabited; if the 
ſimple deſire of aſſuring themſelves of their exiſt= 


tence lead them to yield to an invincible impulſe, to, 


write a ſingle line to any/one of thgſe who were dear, 


75 It is true that they are allowed to ſolicit, from a Arden 
country, the definitive eraſure of their names from the fatal 
liſts ; but we know from whom alone they can obtain it. And wh 
the irectory have juſt ordered the eraſures already made to be 
re- examined, we may eaſily judge what reaſon there is to expect 
new eraſures. Thoſe perſons alone who, being able 0 pay as; 
exorbitant price for them, can belt diſpenſe with t en, will ned 
them from: theſe * judges. a 
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to their hearts, the unfortunate objects of chei af-* 
fectionate ſolicitude are treated as their accom- 
plices ; puniſhment becomes the reward of virtue, 
and the ſword of the law ſtifles the cries of nature. 
What another ſight next preſents itſelf to our 
eyes! Some unhappy prieſts; after paſſing five years 
In miſery and exile, had juſt returnedto France; they 
ſaluted their native ſoil; they repoſed, after their 
jong ſufferings, in the boſom of friendſhip ; and the 
Joy of theſe firſt embraces is ſuddenly interrupted 
by a new mandate of proſcription. Venerable old 
men are ſent a ſecond time to implore the pity of 
foreign nations; they loſe the hope of being en- 
tombed with their fathers; and the ſimple and good 
people who bleſſed heaven for having reſtored their 
paſtors to them, who ſurrounded them with every 
mark of tenderneſs and reſpect, who returned with 
additional tranſport' to their religious duties, are 
ſuddenly depri ved of all their innocent enjoyments. 
The chaunting of holy hymns is interrupted; hor- 
rid perſecution, under the name of law, ſtands erect 
in the portico of the temple; the mortal filence of 
atheiſm is ſpread far around; virtue flies in deſpair ; 
all hopes are extinguiſhed ; all conſolations diſap- 
pear; and the thouſands who owe their wretched-' 
neſs to them are rendered ſtill more wretched. 
After tracing. misfortunes like theſe, ſhall I 
venture to ſpeak of our own colleagues i ? It is in 


their conduct towards them in particular, that our 


enemies boaſt of their clemency ; and it is there, in 
fact, that their humanity appears in a more admi- 
table, a more affecting point of view. It muſt be 
* 5 | | | admitted, 


. 

e that ſuch of us as fell into their hands 
were not maſſacred on the ſpot. They were too much 
afraid of diſplaying in the eyes of the multitude, 
that pomp of puniſhment which diſguſts the people 
more than the ſubverſion of all law. They were 
too much afraid of recalling to their minds, by the 
effuſion of blood, the horrid reign of terror. But, 
if a check were impoſed on the firſt impulſe of their 
impatient rage, what cold refinement of cruelty - 
did their ſubſequent conduct evince? What new 
puniſhment was inflited, on their victims, more 
terrible than death itſelf? They were abandoned 
to the diſcretion of that Directory, whoſe actions 
they had cenſured, whoſe power they had balanced, 
and who were their moſt ferocious rivals, their Tk 
inveterate enemies. They were given up to them, 
in order that France might clearly perceive, that i it 
was totheir private hatred and not to the public good 
that theſe men were ſacrificed; they were given up to 
them, that they might be indebted to their enemies 
for any relaxation of puniſhment or cruelty, which 
thoſe enemies might deign to accord ;—a ſpecies 
of ſuffering the moſt intolerable to a free and mag-' 
nanimous mind! They traverſed, in a vehicle 
deſtined for the vileſt criminals, that country to 
which they had been accuſtomed to give laws. 
They were expoſed, by the inſolent conqueror, to 
the humiliating curioſity of the populace, and to 
the outrages of that very banditti which they had 
laboured to repreſs. They are at length deport- 
ed; but a dreadful ſilence is obſerved as to the 
5 4 of their deſtination; the regions they are to 


£ inhabit: 
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inhabit are wrapped in horrid obſeurity, and the 
ocean has no unknown coaſts; Afric no deſerts; 
the Indies no ſavage Iſles; under the Tropics 
there are no burning ſands; under the Poles no 
frozen mountains, which their imagination may 
not ſuggeſt as their deſtined habitation; and it is 
under this impreſſion that they embark, that * 
loſe fight of the French coaſt. What can there 
be in death more terrible to the heart of man? 
for what more dreadful ſeparations can it give 
the ſignal? What do we regret on quitting life 
but our country, our relations, our friends, and 
all thoſe cheriſhed habits which conſtitute our ex- 
iſtence? At leaſt, on aſcending the ſcaffold, the 
mind of. the hero is exalted and ſupported by the 
mere ſight of the inſtruments of death; at leaſt, 
when he lays down his mortal coil, the heart of the 
virtuous man feels nouriſhed by a ſublime hope; 
he fees, after a ſhort moment of pain, the moſt 
magnificent proſpects open before him: but here, 
the Genius of Evil ſeems to have defeated the cal- 
culations of that beneficent Providence, whoſe will 
it is, that the end of the cruelties of the wicked 
ſhall be the beginning of the reward of the virtu- 
ous! Theſe men are doomed to experience a long 2 
and barren interval between the termination ' of 
their mortal exiſtence, and their entrance into im- 
mortality; they mult traverſe that interval alone; 
their grief will be ſolitary; and their agonies will 
be increaſed in proportion to the magnitude of 
their moral vi: tues, and the acuteneſs of their ſo- 
cial r Ir] is 18 the hearts of thoſe generous | 
; | men, 
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men, who treated life with diſdain and tortureg 


with contempt, - that they pointed their attacks; 


they made their affections their executioners; it is 
the father, the huſband; the friend, the citizen, 


that are agonized, when the man is ſpared. You, 


who dare boaſt of the mildneſs of ſuch treatinent; 


only expoſe the baſeneſsof your own unfeeling hearts. 
You think to diſplay your clemency, and you only 


prove, that the firſt affections of human nature are 
ſtrangers to your boſom. You endeavour to ſhew 
us, that you are humane, and you convince us 


that you are not even men. 
What do I fay? Who knows whecker it is in- 


tended to preſerve their lives? Whether the fatal 


order has not been given to terminate their exiſt- 
ence on their voyage? Whether, even aſter they 
have arrived at their deſtined place, they will not 


be left to periſh from miſery and want; whether 


they will not fall victims to a murderous climate, in 


2 land that devours its inhabitants, and thus have 


received a ſhort prolongation of their exiſtence 
only to expire, after a more painful agony, at a 
diſtance from their friends, and without a tear 


being ſhed on their graves? How many coun- 


tries are there on which a man cannot ſet his foot 


without a certainty of extermination! H6w many 


mandates of deportation are tantamount to a ſen- 
tence of death? Who can aſſure us, that the 
orders given to their ſavage conductor were not of 
this deſcription? What ſecurity have we that 


this was not the caſe? Oh Gods our ſole ſecu- 
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rity conſiſts in the nn of the Directory, and 


in their ſilence! 
As for us who, by Wenz ourſelves to a 


voluntary exile, or by burying ourſelves in obſcure 


retreats, have hitherto been able to elude their 
vigilance, | although it be certainly afflicting to 
lead a wandering and fugitive life, or to be ſhut 
out, as it were, from the light of the day; although 
it be ſtill more afflicting to be torn from the ſo- 


ciety of thoſe excellent friends who would min- 


gle their tears with ours, and have deplored with 


us the calamities of France; although it be dread- 
ful for thoſe who, like me, had obtained from 


Heaven a country ſo juſtly dear, and ſo pleaſant to 
| inhabit, to be no longer able to enjoy its delight- 
ful proſpects; to breathe the air which we loved; 
to wander over its ruins; and, as we contemplate 
them, to encourage a pleaſing melancholy ; and to 
become, in the very bloom of life, the objects of 


a proſcription of which it is not poſſible to fore- 


ſee the end; — we ſhall be careful, in the midſt of 
ſo many public calamities and private misfortunes, 
not to utter any. complaint; at the fate which has 


befallen us; we will even return thanks to that 


ſupreme Providence, which directs all events to 


his own wiſe ends, for having rendered us worthy 
of ſuffering ſomething in the cauſe of juſtice and 


truth. We ſeel a noble pride in purſuing the 
| honourable paths that have been marked out by fo 
many virtuous citizens and great men, proſcribed, 
in all ages, by. the tyrants of their country, Our 

hearts 
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hearts rejoice at the thought, that we are the vic- 
tims of the beſt of cauſes; and that the hatred of 


the wicked is directed againſt us for having af- 


forded protection to innocence, and conſolation to 


misfortune. Ah! the land of exile is the country 


of the good man; and the fruits which he gathers 
there conceal, beneath an apparent bitternels, an 
exquiſite and intoxicating flavour, 


Your Deputy, in particular, O 1 # 


deems himſelf happy in having been proſcribed, 
becauſe he belonged to you, and had the courage 
to defend you, He now congratulates himſelf on 


having exerciſed thoſe functions which, you know, 
he accepted with repugnance. He congratulates 
himſelf on having rendered himſelf worthy, by his 
| profcription, of the ſingular marks of benevolence 
which you conferred on him. He bears, with joy 


and pride, the weight of a diſgrace which conſtitutes 
his glory in your eyes, and which adds to your own. 
And you, Omy virtuous colleagues! Omy worthy 


friends you who were my guides and my models 
in that career of true patriotiſm, how gratifying is 


it to me, to have been allowed to ſhare your fate ! 


How gratifying to me, that our tyrants ſhould have | 


conſidered me as your competitor | How gratifying 
to me to be able to preſent myſelf to my friends, as. 


to my enemies, in your illuſtrious company! Your 
names placed with mine on that liſt of honours, | 
repeat what my heart had whiſpered, teach me. 


what I had ſcarcely dared to hope, that I may 


f have deſerved well of my country, 
| K 2 N Far 
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ar from us, then, far n us all, be the cri- 
hh wiſh which Camillus uttered as he withdrew 
from the walls of Rome! Far from us, even, 
1 Frenchmen ! be the ſimple deſire of returning 
to the poſts to which we were raiſed by your ſuf- 
£ my s, if our return were to coſt our country a 
ſiogle tear! Do not fear that our minds will be 
Wes irritated or debaſed by the redoubled ſtrokes 
of adverſity. Do not fear that we ſhall, be guilty 
either of an inconſiderate raſhneſs, or of a cow- 
ardly dereliction of our duty. Whether the good 
of our country require us to ſuppreſs our feelings 
and to conceal our ſentiments, or whether it com- 
mand us to brave all dangers, we ſhall ever be 
found ready for either alternative. The day on which 
we became your repreſentatives, we ceaſed to be 
our own maſters, and our misfortunes have 
only ſerved to ſtrengthen the bonds of union be- 
tween us. Frenchmen! virtuous men of all 
opinions and of all parties! ſuffer not that power- 
ful phalanx which we till form beneath the ſtand- 
ard of juſtice and truth to be broken and diſ- 
rſed! Let not the dreadful defeat we have ex- 
perienced make us deſpair of ſaving our country; 
ſuch deſpair would be the greateſt of all evils. 
Let hope be ſtill cheriſhed ; let it ſtil agimate us 
to farther exertions ! You, worthy repreſentatives ! 
Who ſtill act with the tyrants of your country, but 
who ate diſtinguiſhed from them and deplored by all 
Honeſt citizens though it be not in your power to 
do good, endeavour ſometimes to prevent evil; 


ſupport 
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| ſupport the tottering ſtate, and let your oppoſition, 
every day more energetic without ceaſing to be 
prudent, convince the nation, that none but the 
moſt laudable motives induced you to remain in 
the moſt unlawful of aſſemblies. You, virtuous 
judges | upright adminiſtrators ! whom your de- 
partments have ſtill the happineſs to poſſeſs, con- 
tinue to exerciſe in private thoſe virtues which are 
known ta your fellow-citizens, but unknown to 
your tyrants ; let atrocious meaſures be ſoftened 
by paſſing through your beneficent hands, and 
let the magiſtrate at leaft be better than the law. 
You, private citizens! do not ceaſe to call for thoſe 
Primary Aſſemblies, of which no power on earth 
has a right to. deprive you; and although, by ini- 
quitous excluſions, a vaſt number of citizens may be 
prevented from attending them; although tyranni- 
cal conditions are ſought to be impoſed on others; 
although you are threatened with a renovation of 
the ſyſtem of terror ; go, with courage and with 
confidence, once more to give your votes. Be 
perſuaded, that there is ſtill in France ſuch an im- 
menſe majority of the friends of ſocial order, that, 
even when decimated, there are in every part 
enough to repreſs the impious horde which have 
ſworn to plunder your fortunes and to aſſaſſinate 
your perſons. Let us thus imitate the indefatigable 
perſeverance of the wicked. Let vs perſiſt in ſe- 
_ curing, by the energy of our conduct, the triumph 
of the laws; and let us be convinced, that tyranny 


muſt egg yield to our continued and unani- Fg 


mous efforts! e | 
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Ad f thou, Eternal Providence! pe in | Us 


age of atheiſm, I glory in acknowledging, in com-. 


mon with the ſages of all ages; thou, who preſideſt 
in ſilence over all the revolutions of 1 85 


and directeſt the courſe of worlds; fulfil, oh! fulfil,” 
the wiſhes of the virtuous ! Take pity on that 
beauteous land, and on a whole people who are ex- WD 


pofed to the danger of being involved in the fame 
deſtruction with it! Avert from us that dreadful 


futurity which opens upon the philoſopher who 


fhudders at the proſpe&t ! Keep our country from 
falling into that gulph into which its domeſtic 


enemies endeavour to plunge 1 it; reſtore to it, with 


the laws tliat protect it, all the virtues which do 


Honour to thee; and cauſe, at length, that order 


which is diſplayed in all thy Ren to e in 
the inſticurions Wy men ! Pao, 
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